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Copyright 1946, LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N ¥ 


--- Which typewriter? 


PEED, reliability. Qualities of a great 
daily ... and these typewriters. In 
newspaper offices all over the land Smith- 
Coronas take a pounding from reporters, 


TER Ges ees, 


te reaeeil re-write men, feature by-liners. They stand 


up well, with the same freedom from 
breakdowns that has served industry 


- through heavy-pressure years. 


For the needs of manufacturing, trans- 


portation and business, more and more Smith-Corona 


new Smith-Coronas are becoming avail- 
Makers also of 


able ... machines that give promise of Stttie iatttinn teed 


surpassing even the “old-timers’” rugged 
performance. 
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1. Even if it’s raining cats and —~\\ 
dogs outside, it’s a beautiful day to 
you when you awaken in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania after a really relaxing 
sleep. There’s nothing quite as rest- 
ful as a 537-coil, built-in-springs 
bed! 





ys You stroll in for breakfast, ex- 
pecting the finest menu in town. 
And that’s exactly what you find 
. « . the most appetizing menu in 
town. And served in the hospit- 
able Hotel Pennsylvania tradition. 





3. You're off to a busy day—and 
you'll find that the heart of the 
business district is only a short dis- 
tance away. If it has stopped rain- 
ing by this time, you might even 
walk. The Hotel Pennsylvania is 
strategically located near the busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatrical 
districts. 










és 4. Comes nightfall you're back in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, enjoying 
some of the finest entertainment in 
town. From morning to night 
there’s nothing quite like a stay 
at the Pennsylvania! 











* 
HELP YOUR COUNTRY, 
HELP YOURSELF—INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


* 














STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation’ 





1946 Range May 

High Low 31, 1946 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 104 89 96% 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 61% 5544 55%, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 574% 48° 57 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... Yt 85 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 2414 21 20% 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 3544 31 3514 
American Casualty Company ............. 1444 114% lig 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 2646 21 21ig 
American Home Fire Assurance Company. 124% 11144 124 
American Insurance Company (Newark)... 21% 195, 201 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 33% 3644 
American Reserve Insurance Company 1914 201 
American Surety Company ............... 71 71% 
Automobile Insurance Company 41 41. 
Baltimore American Insurance Company.. 65g 73% 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 864% 77 7714 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 80 69 69° 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 2414 22% 23% 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 38 34 38 
City of New York Insurance Company .... 25 2114 5 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Company .. 79 69 79 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 6544 5314 544 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 63 5314 554 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 2% 1% 21g 
Employers’ Group Associates ............. 45% 39 39 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ...... 70% 6314 70 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 9 7% 8 & 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 5914 56 5014 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 179 167 178 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 70 60 60% 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 69 60 62 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ..... 118% 105 118 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark). 1744 14% 1454 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 2614 23% 244e9 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 69 67 pars 
General Reinsurance Corportion (New) .. 401% 37% 4 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins. Company ... 23 18% 99 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 59 52% 57 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 1256 10% 11 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 44 35 37% 
Great American Insuranee Company ...... 357% 3234 32% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 33 301%4 31 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 129% 118% 12714 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 49 44 47 
Home Insurance Company ............+0.- 343g 30 32% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ...... 17 154 17 
Insurance Company of North America ... 110% 94 108 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 42% 3814 39 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 76 67 76 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 22% 16144 2214 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company .... 100% 89 9544 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... ti4 63 _ 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. (From 2/5).. 32% 2914 2914 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 844 6% ™ 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company ....... 5% 4% 5 
Monumental Life Ins. Company .......... 43 3844 41% 
National Casualty Company .............. 31 27% 27% 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 724% 59%4 6344 
National Liberty Insurance Company .... 7% 65 73 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 213 182 197 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 37 31% 3414 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 3% 29 ‘ 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 55 50% 53 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 1644 14 14% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 97% 88 88 sm 
North River Insurance Company ......... 27 2436 24% 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford.. 95% 7% % 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 149 140 147 
VUhio Casualty Insurance Company (The). 35 33 30 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 110% 97 97 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 6444 60 63 a 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 27 22% 27 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............- 9914 9044 91 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company .. 15% 13% 1444 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. ..... 4354 38144 42 : 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 7% 6% T% 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 32 29% 31 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 9 6% pi 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 80% 76 78% 
Seaboard Surety Company .............++. 57 53 54% 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 38% 34% 35% 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company .. 137 119 120 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 344 3414 39 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 705 7 670 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 53 46% 49% 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 62 57% 60 
U. 8S. Guarantee Company .............0+. 90 87 8 « 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 41% 36 36 
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a 
‘ WHENEVER OUR 
i FIRE-PROTECTION EXPERIENCE 
i 
aa 
can supplement yours 
% ¢$e fe 
‘ 
By | 
"4 Feel free to call on us! 
JL As specialists in the design and application of ex- 
P tinguishing equipment for electrical and flammable 
i liquid fires, we have acquired a mass of information 
i on ways to put out such blazes rapidly, with minimum 
) damage. 
8 : 
. Perhaps this knowledge can be helpful in supple- 
x menting your own, when you recommend fire-pro- 
1% 
‘ tection equipment to your clients. A Kidde repre- 
14 - ° . . ° 
sentative is ready to work with you at any time in 
£34, 
i TT formulating such recommendations. 
7% 
i | Any assistance he can offer is, of course, available 
"a 
i, to you without charge or obligation. 
2 
% 
31 
7 
S44 
oH 
4 Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 621 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
2 
me => 
7 , Ki 
—< 1aae 
a The word “’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal cre trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 














With VOICE WRITING 
I find I can be in 
two places at once! 





Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 
But desk work is heavy, too. 


Trying to be in two places at once was wearing 
him down— 


Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work —leaves his 
recorded voice behind—and has double the 
time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER can provide extra hours almost 
miraculously out of nowhere. Maybe it can do the same 
for you. Let an Ediphone representative show you—on 
your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone 
Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Dept. W6, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. ) 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ed iphone 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 























* Based on Standard & Poor’s em stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
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20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
Casualty Fire 

1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 a 
Jee. 31..... 356.8 377.8 485.8 189.9 203.2 245.6 
re 352.4 389.5 454.8 189.5 211.7 2383 
Weer. 31..... 348.6 375.8 466.7 190.8 205.6 241.9 
Aor. ..... 344.7 386.4 474.8 188.4 211.0 242.9 
May 31..... 349.3 395.3 472.1 191.0 215.3 236.4 
June 30..... 347.9 402.9 192.1 213.1 
mae 30... 350.6 400.5 193.0 206.9 
ere 351.1 403.5 197.6 207.6 
wa 20....... 350.4 410.6 192.9 211.3 
et. 3t....: 354.1 433.8 197.7 228.0 i 
Nov. 30..... 361.9 448.2 196.2 227.6 i 
wee, S1....; 363.4 458.8 195.0 229.8 


IRE and casualty shares declined last month despite 

the new fifteen-year high registered in the general 
securities market. Our index of twenty casualty insur- 
ance stocks was off fractionally to 472.1, while our 
index of fifty fire insurance stocks dropped 2.7% to 
236.4, the lowest month-end figure this year. 


Fire Stocks 


Continued high fire and motor vehicle losses which 
kept first-quarter underwriting results in the red were 
apparently responsible for the market reaction. Leaders 
on the downside with losses approximating 10% wer™ 
Westchester, National Fire and Northeastern. Among 
the seven which were counter to the trend, only City 
of New York showed an appreciable gain, nearly 14%. 

=a 


Casualty Stocks 


Automobile losses contributed to less favorable first- 
quarter underwriting earnings in the casualty field and 
twelve of the twenty stocks declined while six others 
showed no change for the month. National Casualty 
was off 8% and Continental Casualty nearly as much. 
Speculative interest in Maryland Casualty jumped the 
stock nearly 30% as plans were completed to refinance 
the company to retire the interest held by the Recon-y 
struction Finance Corporation. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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PERFORMANCE 








A:D-T 
1945 






BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 
Attacks on A. [D. T. Protection - 1528 
(An increase of about 50% over 1944) 
Entrances effected . ‘ . 798 
Captures as result of burglar alarms - 509 
(An increase of 637 over 1944) 
54 


of holdup alarms 
% over 1944) 

tacks on A. D. T. Protection 
ted. . 1/100th of 1% 
99 99/100ths % 


Captures as result 
(An increase of 260 
Ratio of losses in at 
to insurable values protec 
y from burglary loss 






Immunit 






EPORTING AND 


WATCHMAN’S R 
LARM SERVICE 


MANUAL FIRE A 


f failures of watchmen t 
hedule . 241,842 


ls recorded . 324,893,005 
. 9 93/100ths % 
1,645 






o signal 





Investigations 0 
Central Station on s¢ 
Total number of signa 
Watchmen’s patrol efficiency - 
Fire alarms from manual boxes - 


Insurable values of properties protected 
$15,166,367,000 


Ratio of fire losses to insurable values protected 
3/100ths of 1% 


99 97/100ths % 


during the past ten 
cc.” 97/100ths % 













Fire loss immunity in 1945 
Average fire loss immunity 


years - 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 





WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory alarms, indicating impairment of 
sprinkler systems a ee 139,303 
Waterflow alarms, indicating fires oF serious 
leaks . - ee Ve ge ee SSR Re oe 2,749 
Insurable values of properties protected 
$7,149,469,000 
Ratio of fire and water losses to insurable values 
protected . ee se 2/100ths of 1% 
Fire loss immunity in 1945 . 99 98/100ths % 


Average fire loss immunity during the past ten 
es eS © eS 99 98/100ths % 


years - 






CENTRAL STATIONS 











Controlled Compani 
panies of AMERICAN DI 
STRICT TELEGRAP 
H CO. 155 Sixth 


IN ALL P 
RiNCIPAL 
CITIES O 

F THE 














U 
nder present conditions of acute short 
= = the difficulties of replacing de 
stroyed property, it i ; 
y, it is most i 
, : mportant 
or every businessman to consider th 
extent and value of hi : 
pee of his protection 
Th 
4 wane cold, hard statistics are con- 
. neing proof of the remarkable effec 
iv | 
: Hoi of & D. T. Central Station Pro- 
ction Services in minimizing fire and 
burglary losses. : 
T : : 
i he high ratio of immunity from 
Bay burglary losses enjoyed by: 
- - subscribers is available in 
7 of the principal municipalities 
— the United States. We will 
s. i 
¥ ly send you booklets describi 
. D. T. Services. ” 


Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES 
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Nearly a hundred years ago the wild cry rang 
through America. Thousands of men thrilled to 
the call of easy riches, and took the hard road 
to the golden West . . . A few succeeded, but 
most did not. 

Not long before, a new company was started 
in careful, business-like Hartford, by men who 
were not gamblers. That company was, in the 
hundred years now past, to pay to its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries nearly half as 
much money as the value of all the gold taken 
out of California. 

The dozen thoughtful men with the vision to 
found a company which would pay members and 
beneficiaries, in its first century, a sum approach- 
ing a billion dollars, were seeking no great riches 
for themselves or the company’s members. They 
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sought to furnish protection against the financial 
chaos that may result from the death of a bread- 
winner. Their vision has given real financial 
security to hundreds of thousands of families. 

Their idea of the value of wealth was very 
different from that of prospectors for gold. They 
saw wealth, mutually saved and wisely invested 
over the years, as a means of carrying on the 
family life of the unfortunate in our nation, and of 
supplying income for men’s sunset years of life. 

In 1946, The Connecticut Mutual, with 
300,000 members, celebrates its Centennial. This 
institution, born of free enterprise and the vision 
of business men, goes into its second century 
with the sure knowledge that cooperation among 
free men for security and protection is a corner- 
stone of successful democracy. 


The CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * 
- HARTFORD - 
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We'll Help You Sell More 
ENGINEERING INSURANCE 


For some time, new power equipment will be hard to 
get quickly. Plants must turn out their products ‘with 
war-weary boilers, turbines, electrical equipment. This 
overworked equipment should be having the protection 
of inspections of the type made by Hartford Steam Boiler. 
Alert to this opportunity, many agents are adding to their 
writings by recommending Hartford Steam Boiler Insur- 
ance. You can do it, too. . 

No wide technical knowledge is required of you to 
sell power-plant insurance effectively. Many agents have 
found that the Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent can 
furnish that for them. He can and does work directly 
with agents in getting risks on their books and in ser- 
vicing them afterwards. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of 
specialists in the nation (both Special Agents and In- 
spectors) whose time is devoted solely to power-plant pro- 
tection. This staff draws upon the experience gained by 
the Company in 8o years of concentration on this one 
specialized line. 

There is a lot of potential boiler and machinery busi- 
ness right in your locality. The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Special Agent can help you. Why not 
call him in today? And, incidentally, ask 
him to help you break in your returned 
service men in handling this line. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 
For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 






A SUMMARY of the insurance company developmen; 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent month Fa 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinz . 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companie, f 
. Pl. 
ALABAMA Co 
Incorporated 
Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Service Inc. las 
Montgomery, Ala} Po 
New Company e 
Security Mutual Fire Insurance Company...Birmingham, Aa 
Licensed Ok 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company ...... Vancouver, B, C 
wemet Insuratice Company .........206eecs000s Detroit, Mich Pla 
United National Indemnity Company ........New York, N. Y 
ARIZONA : 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa Ne 
Home Owners Mutual Insurance Co. ............ Chicago, II] 
Planet Insurance Company ...............++- Detroit, Mich. 
Transport Insurance Exchange .............. Los Angeles, Cal, Aff 
ARKANSAS = 
; Licensed ; “ 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Co. of America, Providence, R. I, i ) 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Company ....Wausau, Wis. Ne 
Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of America, Providence, R. I, sa 
United National Indemnity Company ......New York, N. Y, 
CALIFORNIA Rep 
New Company Ser 
Associated Veterans Aircraft & Automobile Ins. Co. Sur 
Oakland, Cal 
; Licensed 
Service Casualty Company of New York ....New York, N. Y Plat 
COLORADO Uni 
Licensed 
Ohio Insurance Company .................... Hamilton, Ohio 
DELAWARE Am 
Licensed Fart 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. Ore 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co.....Kansas City, Mo. Ore; 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........St. Louis, Mo. 
Transportation Insurance Company.............. Chicago, IIl. 
GEORGIA Pee 
y Licensed ee 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama ...... Birmingham, Ala. Farr 
ILLINOIS Harl 
Licensed Horr 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company ........ New York, N. Y. Indiz 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Company .......... Pittsburgh, Pa} Law 
Mutt 
IOWA 
; Licensed “0. 
American Fire Insurance Company ........ Galveston, Texas | Wer 
Service Casualty Company of New York....New York, N. Y. es 
MARYLAND 
Licensed G 
Industrial Insurance Company.............. Flemington, N. J — 
Sterling Fire Insurance Company .......... Cobleskill, N. Y. Badg 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company ...... Minneapolis, Minn Soden 
MASSACHUSETTS ates Plane 
Examined Servi 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Boston, Mass. 
Dorchester Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
Salem Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..............-Salem, Mass. }  Pacif 
MICHIGAN ws 
New Company refe 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty Company ............. Detroit, Mich. — 
“ nite 
MINNESOTA | 
Licensed Merck 
Central Surety Fire Corporation ............ Kansas City, Mo. 
Piamet Insurance COmpemy .........6..cccccccees Detroit, Mich. 
West American Insurance Company......... Los Angeles, Calas Titi. 
BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
FOR 
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MISSOURI 
New Company 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. of Missouri. . Jefferson City, Mo. 


Licensed 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Association.......Grinnell, lowa 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
Planet Insurance Company ................0005 Detroit, Mich. 
Examined 


mopolitan Life, Health & Accident Ins. Co. 
nia St. Louis, Mo. 


| Independent Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
Ale} Postal Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ..... Kansas City, Mo. 
“ NEBRASKA 
_ Ala New Company 
* Old Homestead Hail Insurance Co. ............. Lincoln, Neb. 
BCE Licensed : ; 
Mich Planet Insurance Company ..........-....seee0 Detroit, Mich. 
N.Y NEVADA 
t| Licensed 
. pai} New York Fire Insurance Co. ..........-... New York, N. Y. 
2 he NEW JERSEY 
Mich. ; Licensed 
;, Cal Affiliated Underwriters ..... Sennbencereneee New York, N. Y. 
—. American Exchange Underwriters ..........New York, N. Y. 
Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters ........ New York, N. Y. 
Individual Underwriters ................... New York, N. Y. 
»RL Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ............... New York, N. Y. 
, Wis. New York Reciprocal Underwriters ......... New York, N. Y. 
ne NEW MEXICO 
oe Licensed 
Republic Indemnity Company .................. Dallas, Texas 
Service Casualty Co. of New York ........New York, N. Y. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company ........... New York, N. Y. 
» Cal NORTH DAKOTA 
. Licensed 
N. Planet Insurance Company ...............2200: Detroit, Mich. 
United Pacific Insurance Company ............ Tacoma, Wash. 
OREGON 
- Ohio Examined 
American Mutual Insurance Co. ......... McMinnville, Oregon 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Assn., Inc. ....... Hillsboro, Oregon 
N.Y Oregon Automobile Insurance Co. ........... Portland, Oregon 
y, Mo Oregon Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....... McMinnville, Oregon 
s, Mo. PENNSYLVANIA 
ro, Ill. Examined 
Annville Mutual Insurance Co. ...............-44 Annville, Pa. 
Capitol Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Al ' Erie County Mutual Insurance Co. ................4. Erie, Pa. 
1 } Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Penna. ........ Alburtis, Pa. 
| Harborcreek Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Erie, Pa. 
| Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Lehigh County...Emmanus, Pa. 
N.Y.) Indiana Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .............. Indiana, Pa. 
zh, Pa.} Lawn Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............... Palmyra, Pa. 
Mutual Beneficial Fire Ins. Assn. ............. Langhorne, Pa. 
Mutual Wind & Storm Insurance Co. .......... Langhorne, Pa. 
Texas | Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............. Indiana, Pa. 
N.Y. Western Pennsylvania Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..New Castle, Pa. 
| SOUTH CAROLINA 
— ; New Company 
NJ General Title Insurance RAK Sebessvvasecescves Laurens, S. C. 
NY ; Licensed 
Minn. Badger Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minn. | Industrial Insurance Company .............. Flemington, N. J. 
fee Planet Insurance Company .................04. Detroit, Mich. 
Service Casualty Co. of New York ......... New York, N. Y. 
, Mass. SOUTH DAKOTA 
, Mass. Licensed 
, Mass. Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ...........Los Angeles, Cal. 
Planet Insurance Company ..............-+000- Detroit, Mich. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co. ............-++. Topeka, Kansas 
Mich. | Richmond Insurance Co. of N. Y...West New Brighton, N. Y. 
United Pacific Insurance Co. ............-.0-. Tacoma, Wash. 
Retired 
Merchants National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Fargo, N. D. 
Wr TENNESSEE 
ered icensed 
es, Cala Title Insurance ee ere ee re Minneapolis, Minn. 
/ NEWS (Continued on the next page) 
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Wow, for the firot time! 


All of the LAW of 


INSURANCE 


in 3 compact volumes 


A complete text covering every 
type of Insurance, citing all court 
decisions, State & Federal. Exhaus- 
tively indexed. Just published. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE FABRIKOID 
MODERATELY PRICED 


‘This work sheuld prove invaluatle to- 


Insurance Executives and Managers 
Department Heads and Agents 

Banks and Trust Companies 

Federal, State and Municipal Officials 


Attorneys, Actuaries, Etc. 





Space does not permit of a full de- 
scription here, but complete infor- 
mation will be sent on request. 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 
to the publishers of 
CORPUS JURIS SECUNDUM 








THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 
272 Flatbush Avenue Extension : 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Without obligation on my part, send me full 
particulars concerning your new work on 
— INSURANCE. — 


NAME 


























YOUR LATIN AMERICAN 
INTERESTS Ak T 








BY LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


Just as you go to specialists for certain types of in- 
surance, So it is wise to go to insurance experts who 
specialize in certain areas. Obviously the on-the- 
spot man is better versed in local regulations and 
conditions than one sitting at a desk thousands of 
miles away. 

Through its offices, agents, and correspondents 
throughout the Americas, ULTRAMAR acts as For- 
eign Managers for leading U. S. and Latin Ameri- 
can underwriters handling every type of insurance. 
It is a reliable, thoroughly experienced interna- 
tional organization which specializes in Latin 
America. 

Dealing with ULTRAMAR, you have these three 
basic advantages: 1—Prompt, time-saving settle- 
ment. 2—Convenient, direct adjustment under uni- 
form conditions and terms. 3— Payment in either 
U.S. or local currency, as desired. 

We invite queries from individuals, brokers, bus- 
iness Houses, agents, and insurance companies 
anywhere in this hemisphere. Address whichever 
office is most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: 


Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Havana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 
IN NEW YORK: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 
IN MEXICO CITY: 


*Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catolica, No. 45, 
Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 





INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 





UTAH 7 

Licensed | 

American Home Fire Assurance Co. ......... New York, N. YJ 
New York Fire Insurance Co. ..............New York, N. Y, 
VERMONT } 

Licensed ' 

Camden Fire Insurance AGE. ...0.c0cccccccsces Camden, N. JS 
Reliance Insurance Company ................ Philadelphia, Pa} 
Withdrawn 

American & Foreign Insurance Co. ......... New York, N, Y, 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of California...........Sacramento, Cal, 
Seaboard Insurance Company ................ Baltimore, Md, 



















WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ........ London, Eng.@ 
Premier Insurance Company ............. San Francisco, Cal, 
Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Co. ........ Great Falls, Mont. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. ....... New York, N. Y. & 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation ............... Baltimore, Md. § 
Emmco Insurance Company, Inc. ........... South Bend, Ind. © 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Co. ............... New York, N.Y. 9 & 
Planet Insurance Company ...........+0+++eee: Detroit, Mich. : 
Union Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd......... Liverpool, Eng. thi 
: Withdrawn ; ma 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Fitchburg, Mass, § 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. ......... London, Eng. sto 
Patan Pie Bistramce Co, ooo cc aice ce ccccce New York, N. Y. tre 
Security National Fire Insurance Co. ........... Dallas, Texas ; 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. ............... Dallas, Texas aes 
CANADA sce 
ONTARIO sho 
Licensed ik & 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. ............ New York, N.Y. § “P 
QUEBEC ; ott 
; Licensed , exp 
Aviation & General Insurance Co., Ltd. .........London, Eng. § ~ 
Service Fire Insurance Co. .................New York, N.Y, § com 
mon 
on f 
ake 
CONVENTIONS AHEAD to th 
basis 
JUNE and 
3- 7° National Fire Protection Association, annual meeting, Boston, } const 
Massachusetts. mate 
4-5 National Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters, : 
executive committee meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- | Parule 
delphia. Pennsylvania. is di: 
6—- 7 American Institute of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Stock 
Chicago, Illinois. 
6-7 Pennsylvania State Association of Mutual Insurance Com= | Man 
panies, annual convention, Berkshire Hotel, Reading. tick 
6—- 7 South Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual con- | __ 
vention, Charleston. Unde 
6- 8 National Association of Independent Insurance Adjuster@™™that | 
annual convention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, noe 
Pennsylvania. “ 
7- 8 Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, The p 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach. esting 
9-13 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, annual § at the 
meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. Scor 
12-15 National Association of Insurance Women, annual conven- e 
tion, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. the | 
17-19 National Association of Accident and Health Underwriters. meee 
ASSOCI 


Denver, Colorado. 
New England State Association of Insurance Agents, annuakgaof our 
convention, Poland Spring, Maine. 
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ay | ek Wartime and reconversion have done strange 
Ean things to premium volume and loss ratios of the fire- 
j marine insurance companies which can only be under- 
ee stood by looking behind the aggregate figures into the 
N.Y. trends and experience on the principal classes of busi- 
fre: ness written. To make possible this “look behind the 
scenes,’ we have prepared a special tabulation which 

“F shows the changes in premium volume on the six prin- 
cipal classes of business in which approximately 98% 
of the total volume is written. Corresponding by line 
eit experience for the stock casualty companies, usually 
N.Y. — compiled by this date, will not be available until next 
month. The stock fire-marine underwriting is discussed 
on page 15 with supporting tables beginning on page 54. 





N. Y. 


wk Rising market prices for securities again bring 
to the fore the question of a proper and conservative 
basis of valuation for common stocks owned by fire 
and casualty insurance companies. Such holdings now 
Soston, | constitute roughly $1,500,000,000 of assets, approxi- 
| mately one-quarter of the total resources of the com- 
the panies, The extent of the problem and its importance 
is discussed under the heading Valuation af Common 
Stocks on page 17 along with comment on the reserve 


Co alan suggested by the New York Insurance Department. 


Hotel, 


*kk Four score years ago the National Board of Fire 


al con- ¥ . : 

* hia was born to bring order out of the chaos 
cart at had crept into the fire insurance business. Then, 
elphia, 


as now, the country had just emerged from a great war. 
The president of the National Board draws some inter- 
esting parallels and points.the way ahead in his address 
annvel # at the eightieth annual meeting under the title Four 
Score Years on page 21. 


jention, 


conven- 
** Ina recent address before the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents the president of one 
annuakexof our leading groups of companies made three interest- 


rwriters, 
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ing suggestions, one in the field of individual company 
affairs, the second in the field of organized inter-com- 
pany activities, and the third in the field of legislation. 
These are included in the article Meeting the Challenge 
on page 23. 


xxx Aviation has no past but only a today and a 
tomorrow. Things move rapidly and the only thing 
that gets monotonous about aviation is the constant 
change. For a look at tomorrow see Airport Liability 
on page 25. 

xxx Through periods of war and of peace, through 
times of depression as well as prosperity, Use and Occu- 
pancy insurance has fulfilled its promise to indemnify 
for loss of business profits and to reimburse for neces- 
sarily continuing business expenses while operations 
have been interrupted by property damage. For a logical 
look at what’s ahead see Outlook for Use & Occupancy 
on page 27. 

xxx The National Association of Insurance Agents 
is halfway in its first century, halfway in its fiftieth 
year. On page 31 are extracts from the Report of the 
Administration by its president. 


*xkx This month we continue the article Accounting 
Records with a discussion of the general ledger on page 
35. This is a section incorporated under the general 
heading Modern Aids to Office Efficiency, an end greatly 
to be desired in these times. 


xxx Whether the buying of insurance is in charge of 
the president or one of the other executives, or an in- 
surance manager or clerk in a department, basically the 
problem is the same, as outlined in A Buyer’s Functions 
on page 41. 

xxx According to Webster, a current problem is a 
“passing” problem; the problem which perplexes at 
the moment. Many such problems are still with insur- 
ance agents but somehow or other, according to the 
author of An Agent’s Viewpoint on page 45, they seem 
pretty inconsequential in the light of what now threatens 
the agency system. 


xxx Men engaged in routine selling are commonly en- 
gaged in highly competitive work. Products, prices and 
terms are often identical. The ultimate refinement of 
the art of selling is to be able to influence prospects so 
that you get their business in spite of an utter lack of 
any advantages in your product, prices or services over 
others, as outlined in How to Outsell the Other Fellow 
on page 83. 
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Screening Clients for Higher Income 
repo} 
tna’s Customer Development Plan saves considerable time in the handling of ticul: 
offers agents 4 simple, practical and suc- renewals. ident 
cessful method for “screening the clients Like most effective modern methods, 
on their books for more profitable agency however, Ztna’s Customer Development 
operation. Plan is simple and easy tO operate. It fits 
The Plan quickly shows up the weak every agency size and every class of cus- Th 
spots in an agency's production program tomer. Yet it is a tested money maker loss 
and the points where sales effort should that works. Together with other Aétna thoug 
be directed. Also, it furnishes an ideal Business Builders, it- provides a founda- ~_ . 
prospect list for use during new business tion for agency development that guar- the ak 
campaigns oF for conducting mail or antees success. May we tell you more i. 
telephone campaigns. In addition, it also about it? of los 
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ARTIME and re- 
W conversion condi- 
tions have done 


ures into the trends and 
experience on the principal 
dasses of business written. To make possible this “look 
behind the scenes,” we have prepared a special tabula- 
tion which shows the changes in premium volume on 
the six principal classes of business in which approxi- 
mately 98% of total volume is written. Then, to show 
the true underwriting experience on each line, we have 
compiled the actual losses incurred and ratioed them to 
premiums earned. This procedure is particularly im- 
portant in the recent period of fluctuating premium 
volume and changing loss experience, as the often re- 
ported ratio of losses paid to premiums written is vir- 
tually meaningless under present conditions. The study 
is based upon the experience of the thirty-five companies 
reporting the largest volume of business in each par- 
ticular line with the result that the six groups are not 
identical. 


Loss Adjustment Expenses 


This study has been made up on a basis of pure 
loss ratios, excluding loss adjustment expenses. Al- 
though the adjustment expenses are just as much a 
part of claims as losses themselves, there is consider- 
P able variation in the item from year to year, and in 
the absence of allocation of the item in the annual state- 
ments, it is difficult to make an exact apportionment 
of loss adjustment expenses among the several classes 
of business. Furthermore, on the theory that loss ad- 
justment expenses accrue only as losses are settled, it 
& probably more accurate to express such expenses as 
apercentage of loss rather than as a percentage of 
premiums. On this basis, loss adjustment expenses run 
about .6% of fire losses, 4% to 5% of inland marine 
lsses, about 10% of motor vehicle, tornado and ex- 
tended cover losses and only 2% of ocean marine losses. 
At the bottom of the depression when total net pre- 
mums of all stock fire-marine companies amounted to 
y Iss than $615,000,000, strictly fire premiums accounted 
for nearly three-quarters of the total. For the follow- 


bh 
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* Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


Motor Ocean 
, zs Year’ Fire Vehicle Marine 

strange things to premium 1941 43.5 59.0 58.1 
volume and loss ratios of 9 o Py pr 
the | sage lagna 1944 51.5 59.4 50.3 
companies which Can ONly 945 52.8 69.0 52.0 
be understood by looking mame ones annips 
behind the aggregate fig- Aver. 48.3 54.1 67.7 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


UNDERWRITING BY CLASSES 


Companies 





ing seven years net fire vol- 
ume remained at approxi- 


Inland Extended 

Marine Cover Tornado mately the same level (be- 
47.5 37.3 44.6 tween $450,000,000 and 
46.3 39.0 55.9 $470,000,000) so that by 
53.3 47.7 62.1 1940 it represented only 
52.4 65.5 71.9 , 
52.8 44.2 65.4 half of the total business 
ahaa anne oa written. War brought with 
50.9 48.5 59.1 it rising values, larger in- 


ventories and new war 
plants to swell fire pre- 
miums and there has been a steady rise of 7% or 8% 
in each of the last five years, bringing the total net fire 
premiums to about $660,000,000 in 1945 but as other 
sources of premium income also advanced to bring 
total writings to $1,230,000,000 there was little change 
in the relative importance of this line. Fire business 
was profitable during the long drag out of the depres- 
sion and remained profitable on the rising volume of 
business until 1943. A jump of more than seven points 
in the incurred loss ratio in 1943 followed by a further 
rise of about one point in each of the last two years has 
placed straight fire business in the red for three succes- 
sive years. 


Underlying Conditions Affecting Losses 


The period of unusually low losses experienced dur- 
ing the depression years resulted in rather substantial 
rate reductions in some territories at the very time fire 
losses advanced to the highest point since 1932. The 
extent of the increase has been substantial with the 
average annual loss for the last five years 40% above 
the average for the preceding five years. Rising values 
and higher repair and replacement costs have been 
chiefly responsible for the larger loss payments, 
but in addition, there has been an increase in frequency 
as well as size of claims. Unquestionably, however, eco- 
nomic conditions have contributed to an increase in the 
fire hazard through lack of adequate maintenance, fire 
fighting personnel and equipment, labor turn-over, in- 
experienced help and the lessened care of all property. 

To show what has happened in fire underwriting 
experience we present figures and ratios of a group 
of thirty-five of the leading stock company writers. The 
reflected experience is representative of the entire busi- 
ness as this group collectively writes about 60% of the 
total stock company fire volume. The study covers the 
trend of volume, written and earned, and losses in- 

(Continued on the next page) 





FIRE UNDERWRITING—Continued 


curred for the five years 1941-1945 inclusive. The 
Hartford Fire, the second largest writer of straight 
fire lines, enjoyed the most favorable experience over 
the period with a loss ratio averaging 42.9%. General 
of Seattle with a loss ratio of 44.1% and St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, with 44.9% were the only other companies 
recording total claims of less than 45% for the period. 


Motor Vehicle Experience 


Revenue from automobile lines written by stock fire 
and marine carriers prior to the war was outranked only 
by the income from straight fire coverage, and in the 
postwar era, this line is destined to become even more 
important. Under the influence of better times, increased 
automobile sales and the addition of collision coverage 
to the insurance requirements of finance companies, 
automobile premium volume rose substantially from 
$65,000,000 in 1933 to $275,000,000 in 1941, the latter 
representing more than one-quarter of that year’s total 
premium volume from fire, marine and allied lines. 
Discontinuance of new car production in 1942 brought 
about a 50% drop in automobile premiums to $145,- 
000,000 and a further recession to $133,000,000 was 
- experienced in 1943. Three-quarters of the 1943 reduc- 
tion was recovered in 1944 when volume advanced to 
$142,000,000 and due to the 25% advance in collision 
rates early in 1945 rose to $170,000,000, the highest 
since 1941. 


Claim Frequency Rises 


As volume expanded during the pre-war period, the 
claim frequency rose as automobiles were driven at in- 
creasing speeds and for greater average mileages. The 
incurred loss ratio, excluding adjustment expenses, ad- 
vanced steadily (except for reaction in 1938) to reach 
59.0% in 1941. Curtailment of driving due to gasoline 
rationing brought about a sharp reduction in Claim 
frequency in 1942, and the incurred loss ratio that year 
dropped nearly 15 points to 44.4% and a further im- 
provement of 3 points to 41.2% was experienced in 
1943. This change proved only temporary, however, 
as the end of driving restrictions and general deteriora- 
tion of automotive equipment, coupled with rising costs 
of repairs and replacements, jumped the 1944 loss ratio 
to about the 1941 level by advancing over 18 points to 
59.4%. Recognizing the changed conditions, automo- 
bile underwriters raised collision rates by approximately 
25%, effective January 31, 1945, despite which the loss 
ratio continued to mount, reaching 69.0% for the year. 
In the face of rising claim costs, further increases of 
approximately 30% in collision rates were put into 
effect on April 1, 1946. 

Only two carriers, the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford and the Northern Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reported loss ratios below 60% 
in 1945, while the Service Fire was way out of line 
with a loss ratio of 105.5%. The two companies re- 
porting the largest net writings—the Hartford and 
American Automobile—had loss ratios just under 65% 
for the year. 
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Ocean Marine Experience d 
, 


Greatly affected by war conditions, premium volume 
and loss experience on ocean marine business showe¢ 
wide fluctuations over the last five years. Net premiums 
in this classification, which for a number of years aver-s 
aged less than $40,000,000 per year and amounted te 
less than 5% of the total business, expanded sharply 
with the advent of the second World War in 1939, 
Premium volume, which in that year totaled only $48, 
000,000, rose to nearly $86,000,000 in 1940, to over 
$113,000,000 in 1941 and more than doubled in 1942 
on the rapidly rising war risk rates to reach a record 
$250,000,000, nearly one-quarter of the total stock fire- | 
marine business. The tremendous increase in 1942 was 
made in the early months of that year, as the govern- 
ment assumed the bulk of the war risk burden begin- | 
ning in April, 1942. Declining rates and continued gov- 
ernment participation in war risk hazards cut ocean 
marine premiums in half in 1943 but a rise of about 


10% was recorded in 1944 followed by a slight decline | 


in 1945 due principally to lower rates. 


Ocean marine business had been profitable over a 
period of years and it was not until late in 1941 that 
losses became a serious threat. Incurred losses jumped’ 
from 42.6% in 1940 to 58.1% in 1941 and to an all- 
time high of 99.9% in 1942, when enemy submarine 
activity was at its highest peak. For the last three years 
the experience has been highly satisfactory with averages 
loss ratios of 45.8%, 50.3% and 52.0% bringing the 
five-year average down to 67.7%. 


Reported figures are subject to careful review and 
interpretation as the ocean marine account in recent 
years included “Wartimepandi” business, which is 
written under an arrangement with the War Shipping 
Administration that calls for the return of premiums 
in excess of commissions, losses and a small profit 
margin. Individual companies followed several differ- 
ent methods in reporting this specia! low acquisition 
cost business with the result that filed returns-are not 
comparable. We are, therefore, omitting the table of 
the thirty-five leading underwriters and will make a 
special adjusted study of this line of business at a later 
date. 


Inland Marine Experience 


Another excellent year from the premium production 
standpoint was recorded by inland marine underwriter™ 
in 1945. With continued expansion in personal prop- 
erty lines and other types of policies the volume of 
inland marine business produced by stock fire and marine 
companies last year advanced more than 10% to ame 
all-time record high of about $110,000,000, marking the 
twelfth consecutive year of enlarged production. The 
uninterrupted growth in inland marine business since 
1933 when volume fell to under $30,000,000 has raised 
premiums for this class by nearly 300% and doubled 
its importance in the stock fire-marine picture as re- 
flected by writings now equal to 9% of total premium 
production against a ratio of less than 5% in 1933. 

On expanding volume the over-all experience re- 
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to the fore the question of a proper and conserva- 

tive basis of valuation for common stocks owned 
by fire and casualty insurance companies. Such hold- 
ings now constitute roughly $1,500,000,000 of assets, 
approximately one-quarter of the total resources of the 
companies. Although a large figure, common stock- 
holdings are relatively much less important than they 
were in the late twenties because much of the tremen- 
dous growth in resources since the depression is re- 
flected in increased cash balances and substantially 
larger holdings of United States Government bonds. 
Industry averages show an almost impregnable posi- 
tion and many companies could retire all liabilities to 
daimants and policyholders out of cash and govern- 
ment bonds alone. 


Why the Question Arises 


Ree’ market prices for securities again brings 


However, all companies do not compare favorably 
with the averages and some have minimized chronic 
losses from underwriting with appreciation in market 
values of securities or have financed substantial in- 
creases in unearned premium reserves on a rising volume 
of business from paper profits in the stock market. It 
is because of the few rather than the many that the 
question arises at all. The extent of the problem and 
its importance is a matter of record. 

We have had eleven bull markets since 1900. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 the rise in the stock market was 
approximately 245%. The succeeding break swept away 
85% of this rise. The following recovery from 1932 
to 1937 boosted stock prices some 280% from the lower 
base only to be followed by one of the sharpest breaks 
in history. The current bull market has already pushed 
stock prices to fifteen year highs and is generally ex- 
pected to establish new highs before the inevitable 
decline. The higher prices go, the greater is the need 
for precautions. 


Individual Examples 


The decline in stock values after 1929 coincided with 
adverse underwriting results in the casualty field and 
a number of companies, both large and small, were 
forced into receivership. Many more were saved possi- 
ble embarrassment only by capital reductions and the 
use of “Convention” values for securities. One large 
fire insurance company which had a portfolio worth 
some $90,000,000 in 1929 saw it shrink to $19,000,000 
on March 19, 1933, rise again to $32,000,000 on July 
, 1933 only to fall off to $27,000,000 nineteen days 
ater. 

_ Obviously, the time to tackle the valuation problem 
iswhen stock prices are high and any necessary remedial 
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measures could be adopted without undue hardship. 
This whole matter is now under consideration by a 
special sub-committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ committee on valuation of 
securities and is scheduled to be brought up at the 
Portland meeting of the association. 


New York Suggestion 


The New York Insurance Department has given the 
matter detailed study and advocates the establishment 
of a special reserve to be considered as a liability. 
Superintendent Dineen has already announced that some 
such reserve will be required in 1946 annual statements 
of all companies licensed by New York. Although the 
formula has not yet been decided upon, the New York 
Department has tentatively suggested that it be based 
on ten-year Dow-Jones averages. Roughly, the depart- 
ment would take the mean of the high and low for 
each of the last ten years to establish an average and 
then require the setting up of a reserve of one-half 
the difference between the ten-year average and the 
market price of stocks at statement date. 

This formula has merit in that it would tend to mini- 
mize drastic fluctuations in reported surplus and would 
discourage the purchase of common stocks in periods 
of high market prices by companies without sufficient 
resources to establish the depreciation reserve. Average 
values were used to place a floor under declining stock 
prices in periods of depression and it is only logical 
and conservative to place a ceiling on rising stock 
prices in boom periods. 


Not a Complete Solution 


However, it is not a complete solution of the problem 
as no reasonable formula reserve will ever be sufficient 
to offset the wide swings in market prices of stocks. 
Moreover, policyholders and stockholders are entitled 
to know where a company stands on an actual market 
value basis and will find out regardless of arbitrary 
formula reserve requirements. This was pretty well 
demonstrated during the 1930’s and although “Conven- 
tion” values were used in published statements, insur- 
ance commissioners and others watched actual market 
quotations and acted accordingly. : 

While a partial solution is better than no solution, 
many are rightly opposed to any further extension of 
arbitrary governmental control than is necessary to 
protect the interests of policyholders. They look upon 
the creation of a fixed formula reserve for the valua- 
tion of common stocks as a further bureaucratic en- 
croachment on private enterprise which would not guar- 
antee financial solvency. 

(Continued on the next page) 








VALUATION OF COMMON STOCKS—Continued 


Moreover, this problem can be solved along different 
and possibly less objectionable lines. In fact, the solu- 
tion is already on the statute books of many of our 
states, including New York State. The new New York 
insurance code specifies that minimum capital require- 
ments may be invested only in certain classes of securi- 
ties—United States Government bonds, state bonds or 
mortgages which meet specified requirements. Then, 
50% of unearned premiums and loss reserves may be 
invested only in certain classes of securities. This re- 
quirement is broader than the one for minimum capital 
and includes in addition municipal bonds, corporate 
bonds, preferred stocks, real estate for specified pur- 
poses and certain other items. 

Any reasonable stiffening of such requirements would 
not cause hardship under present conditions because 
both fire and casualty companies in the aggregate already 
maintain amounts well above total liabilities in cash 
and securities meeting all necessary standards. Whether 
this requirement should be tightened to embrace 75% 
or some higher percentage of unearned premium and 
loss reserves is a matter of opinion. 

With a sufficient back-log of securities in classes 
free from drastic fluctuation in market price, it would 
be unnecessary to establish special formula reserves in 
an effort to minimize changing price levels of common 
stocks. This would leave company managements free 
to handle other investments as they saw fit. Many man- 
agements already set up special security fluctuation re- 
serves and this practice should be encouraged in periods 
of high stock prices. Some, through the use of re- 
serves, approach the old English custom of carrying 
securities at cost or market, whichever is lower. Others 
set up reserves in round numbers, while still others 
maintain reported surplus at a fixed figure and throw 
the balance into a contingency reserve. As these re- 
serves are an arbitrary segregation of surplus, they are 
all added into total surplus to policyholders. Even 
though the formula security depreciation reserve sug- 
gested by the New York Insurance Department be set 
up as a liability in the financial statement, it would be 
mentally added to surplus and, therefore, lose at least 
a part of its effectiveness. 





FIRE UNDERWRITING—Continued 


curred loss ratio (exclusive of adjustment expenses 
averaging between 4% and 5% of losses) which was 
slightly under 43% in 1939 advanced to average of 
about 47% over the years 1940 to 1942 inclusive. A 
sharp rise in loss claims in 1943 raised the average loss 
ratio by seven points to 53.3% and it remained within 
one point of this level in 1944 and 1945. 

A study of the trend of volume and loss experience 
of thirty-five of the leading inland marine writers among 
stock fire insurance companies appears in this issue. 
The collective writings of this group represent about 
two-thirds of the total stock fire volume in this classi- 
fication. Varied results have been experienced by the 
individual companies with five year average loss ratios 
ranging from around 30% to over 60%. Insurance 
Company of North America, with the largest net writ- 





ings, had a five year average loss ratio of 45.6% while 
the Home (largest gross writer) with net volume of 
$6,682,000 and Hartford Fire with net volume of 
$6,251,000 reported 58.2% and 60.5% respectively 


Extended Coverage Experience 


Extended coverage insurance is now big business. A 
form of protection with but restricted appeal ten years 
ago, this business has grown very rapidly under the 
impetus of the 1938 New England hurricane and the 
hurricane of 1944 along the East Coast. Property own- 
ers are now impressed with the destructive powers of 
Nature and the possibility of extensive damage in areas 
heretofore considered far removed from the danger 
zone. Premium volume more than doubled in the last 
four years to reach about $100,000,000. The line now 
rivals in importance inland marine insurance. 

The storm along the East Coast in 1944 was largely 
responsible for the substantial jump in loss ratio to 
65.5%. Absence of severe widespread storms in 1945 
resulted in a more normal experience, the loss ratio 
reacting to 44.2%, a level three and one-half points 
under the 1943 results. With allowance for adjustment 
expenses which run about 10% of the losses the adjusted 
loss ratios for the past three years were: 1943, 52.5%; 
1944, 72.0% ; 1945, 48.6%. These figures cover the 
experience of a group of thirty-five of the leading stock 
company writers but may be accepted as being repre- 
sentative of the entire business. 

Although there was considerable variation in loss ex- 
perience most companies enjoyed a profit on this line 
last year. The Home and Hartford Fire, the two lead- 
ing writers, reported loss ratios of 48.2% and 45.5% 
respectively. Among other important writers with vol- 
umes in excess of $1,500,000 the loss ratios ranged from 
33.3% for Fireman’s Fund to 51.4% for Great Ameri- 
can. 


Tornado Experience 


Tornado premiums have shown a tendency to decline 
in recent years, due at least in part to switching to ex- 
tended coverage. The steady rise in loss ratio from 
44.6% in 1941 to 71.9% in 1944 and reaction to 65.4% 
in 1945 is ample evidence of recent heavy storms and 
reflects rising repair costs. Furthermore, in many cases 
the windstorm insurance has not been increased to keep 
step with rising values. 

Underwriting experience shows wide fluctuations 
among companies and from year to year due to the 
nature of the business, the small volume and reinsur- 
ance arrangements. In the last three years eight com- 
panies have reported loss ratios above 100%, the high- 
est being recorded by the Insurance Company of North 
America, 137.7% in 1944 and next highest, 122.6% 
in 1945 by the Great American Insurance Company. 

By far the lowest loss ratio for any company during 
the past five years was reported by the company writ- 
ing the largest net volume in 1945. The Hartford loss 
ratio in 1945 was only 5.8% which brought the com- 
pany’s five-year average down to 47.2%, considerably 
below the five-year average for the thirty-five com- 
panies which stood at 59.1%. 
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SITE OF RADIO CITY, FIFTH AVENUE AND 51ST STREET, NEW YORK, 1806 
View of the Botanic Garden in year of the founding of the Eagle Fire Company 
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13 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


The changing years so clearly reflected in 
American life by the.engravings of yester- 
day also etch their lines on the enterprises 
of men. The Eagle Fire Company of New 
York began the business of insurance at 
59 Wall Street, New York City in May, 
1806. Then and now it is one of America’s 
respected financial corporations, tested by 


time and by worthy competition. 


The history of those 140 years is another 


stalwart chapter in the powerful history 
of a great nation and an honored insurance 


institution dedicated to public service. 


In days that witness coast to coast flights 
between breakfast and luncheon, there is 
something more than idle sentiment in 
the bonds that link institutions to the 
anchorage of olden days. Old traditions 
blending into progressive changes add soli- 
darity to financial companies. 


EAGLE FIRE 


Company of New York 


Established 1806 














Oldest New York Insurance Company 








Carelessness Threatens Your Clients’ Plants 


No, we don’t mean poor house- 
keeping, or lack of proper accident 
and fire prevention devices. This 
carelessness is even less likely to 
come to a manufacturer’s attention, 
because it’s locked away in his safe. 
We mean his insurance policies 
with insufficient insurance. 


Every day he deals with the 
increased cost of materials, with 
higher salaries and wages. Since 
pre-war times when he made con- 
sumer goods in quantity on his 
own, almost everything he pays for 
has gone up in dollar value. It 
should be obvious that his plant, 
his equipment and his stock are 
worth more and require more 
insurance. 


But his policies are locked away 
somewhere. Other problems take 
his attention. Reminding him, in- 
sistently if necessary, of the threat 
to his assets in his inadequate 
insurance is up to you, his insur- 
ance man. 


The existence of this situation 
is a serious threat to the high public 
regard in which property insurance 
is held. For when catastrophe 
strikes, and insurance doesn’t pay 
the bill in full, the property owner 
will blame us, not himself. It is the 
common responsibility of all of us 
in insurance to help correct this 
serious situation. So this month the 
Security Insurance Companies are 
proposing to their thousands of 


agents a special campaign urging 
property-owners to increase their} 
coverage. 
} 
With special emphasis on in-| 
dustrial properties, the proposal 
includes lists of types of risks so 
that new hazards born of industridi 
reconversion will not be missed in 
the necessary insurance survey. A 
pre-call letter with special appeal 
to industrial prospects is part & 
the campaign. 


Each of us must do his part to 
achieve efficient production for the 
prosperity to come. Bankruptcy 
and waste follow catastrophe with 
insufficient insurance. Our part Is 
to help prevent that. 
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Security Insurance Companies« 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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T SEEMS fitting that we should 
[rs in the passing of time and 

note that today marks the 80th 
Annual Meeting of this Board. If 
time would permit, an historical re- 
tital of events could be presented, 
beth interesting and educational. 
The record would disclose inceptions 
and conceptions of a great business 
‘developed and directed by individu- 
als who recognized that their pri- 
mary obligations lay in opportunity 
afforded for service in the develop- 
ment of our country and indemnifi- 
tation for the destruction by fire of 
its created resources. 

It is four score years ago that this 
Board was born to bring order out 
of the chaos that had crept into our 
business. 

Then, as now, our Country had 
just emerged from a great war. An 
eta of wide expansion, developing 
transportation, new frontiers in in- 
dustry, science and land, was gett- 




















urging} ing under way. But the business of 

> their} fire insurance was in a chaotic state; 

a great stabilizer of industry and 

_ | finance and commerce was endang- 

on im) ered by unsound practices. The de- 

+ tage termination of a small group to save 
sks 


, the situation in the interests of the 


lustriaf?" seneral welfare succeeded and our 


ssed in} Board was created, without aid or 
vey. A pressure from Government but in 
appeal! the voluntary action of free citizens 
art Of under freedom of competitive enter- 

prise under our Consitution. It 
nart to} gave the leadership the times needed. 
for the| [he succeeding leadership has never 
ruptcy failed through the years for it kept 
ie with} the faith, held to principles demon- 
part is} Stated to be sound and accurate 


and, as the record shows, kept serv- 
ke and the interest of the property 
L owners—large and small alike—al- 
1@ § ways in the foreground. 


q FOR JUNE, 1946 








"We seek, as we have been seeking, the solution that will be least 
complicated for those we serve, least hampering in the smooth and 
efficient operation of the service we give and the indemnities we 


by FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, 
President, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


2 & 


Now once more, even as four 
score years ago at its birth, the 
Board stands in the aftermath of 
war. Men and women who stood 


shoulder to shoulder in toil through 
all the long years of war against 
the armed enemy abroad find them- 
selves split into discordant groups. 
Alien ideologies tear at the old 
American principles of equality of 
opportunity and equality before the 





law. Industrial strife challenges the 
triumphant national unity of the 
war years. By the end of the first 
month in the new year output had 
fallen back to the lowest levels since 
the Spring of 1941. It had hurt our 
production more in a few short 
months than the combined forces of 





the enemy armies and their spies 
and saboteurs had been able to do 
in four long years of war. Our own 
business, inextricably interknit with 
all business and industry as it is, 
faces the new problems with all the 
other elements of our population, 
with every owner of property in the 
cities or on the farms, with owners 
of business large and small and with 
wage and salary earners in both. On 
top of these are the special problems 
in our own field stemming from the 
overturn of the old legal precedents 
under which we have operated for 
three-quarters of a century. 


We face these intricate problems 
frankly. We seek, as we have been 
seeking, the solution that will be least 
complicated for those we serve, least 
hampering in the smooth and effi- 
cient operation of the service we give 
and the indemnities we guarantee. 
We stand, as these four score years 
for us as a Board come to their close, 
with the old confidence in the nation 
strengthened. We stand in the con- 
fident faith of those who gave it to 
us, in the triumphant faith of those 
following them who kept it for us. 
We stand with the vision and cour- 
age of those who created this Board, 
determined not to fail. We stand 
with Lincoln and pledge that so far 
as in our power lies to help to bring 
it to pass, “this Nation under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

It is not my purpose to dwell 
longer on the past and what it has 
taught us. That belongs to an histo- 
rian and not to the president of the 
Board at this time. Suffice it to say 
the record will show something ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Four Score Years—Continued 


complished, something done to make 
this land of ours “A Better America, 
Not a New One.” However, it does 
behoove us to think intelligently of 
the present and ask ourselves if we 
are faithful to the rich heritage that 
is ours and are fully meeting our 
obligations and our responsibilities. 
Thus only can we make it possible 
for this great business of ours to 
hold its leadership as a protecting 
factor in the development of homes, 
the expansion of industry and the 
safeguarding of our created re- 
sources from destruction by fire or 
a kindred casualty. 

It is true in our business, as in 
every other, that 1945 will be re- 
corded for all time as “the year 
when.” From then on will be retold 
the victories for our arms and the 
successful solving of the problems 
for reconversion to peacetime pur- 
suits. Our business was an active 
participant in the former and is 
deeply concerned in the latter, for 
after all it is Our America. 


Service to Government 


Again, time limitations and this 
occasion will permit but a scanty 
reference to the fire protection engi- 
neering service of the engineers of 
the Board and of the inspection 
boards and bureaus throughout the 
country to the Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard. It began in September 
1940, more than a year before Pearl 
Harbor. It was carried through and 
to the end of the fighting on the 
far-flung battlefronts. It was all 
done with no cost to the Govern- 
ment. The citations received are 
cherished testimonials that the work 
performed was well done and highly 
appreciated. : 

The War Damage Corporation, 
as organized and operated, showed 
how a peacetime business could serve 
in war time and be prepared to do 
its part in indemnifying property 
owners in the event of attack. It 
provided the services of a trained 
personnel in a nationwide network 
accustomed to placing coverage ac- 
curately and correctly to the largest 
and smallest property owner alike. 
It helped Government avoid creating 
a vast bureau at a time trained people 
were not available. 
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The National Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection was another agency 
whose services were generously 
given without cost to the Govern- 
ment to safeguard from destruction 
by fire or stoppage by accident of 
the war-industry plants of the na- 
tion. The 546 companies and their 
engineers and agents displayed the 
universality of the patriotic spirit in 
this business of which we are all a 
part. All types of insurance partici- 
pated and all available fire and casu- 
alty protection engineering talent 
was used. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
gave a full measure of its engineer- 


ing facilities and services to several’ 


branches of the Government. As- 
signments from various divisions of 
both Army and Navy called for the 
contribution of the experience, the 
expert technique, and the extensive 
facilities of the Laboratories’ staff 
and plant. Special hazards, in prem- 
ises and of processes ; performances 
of equipment and of materials in 
explosive surroundings and atmos- 
pheres ; design and specifications for 
apparatus for alarms of fire and for 
its extinguishment; instruction and 
demonstration in safety practices to 
both officer and enlisted personnel ; 
inspections at factories of military 
supplies and certifying them for 
shipment—these and various other 
contributions have been the occasion 
for formal commendations of the 
Laboratories’ helpfulness in carry- 
ing on the war. 


War Fire Loss Record 


Thus ends the war record so far 
as ‘we can present it here, except to 
add in conclusion that so efficient 
was the fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection work of boards, bureaus, 
associations, companies and agents 
for both Government and war in- 
dustries cooperating with Govern- 
ment, when losses in both world 
wars are compared with total values, 
the rate of fire loss in World War 
II was 40 per cent less than in World 
War I. This engineering service in 
connection with Army bases, Naval 
shore establishments and waterfront 
facilities helped tip the scales of war 
to victory for our country and our 
allies. 





We are now seeking a solution o} 
the impact of Public Law 15 and% 
in this, yeoman’s work is being donc § 
under the direction of our Commit- 
tee on Laws. The adoption of af 
revised and expanded classification 
of occupancy hazards by our mem- 
bership (and it is hoped by the Com- 
missioners’ Convention in June) 
will enable the business to provide 
a greater detail of experience for¢ 
use in the application of the state 
regulatory laws to be proposed for 
enactment in all States before Jany- 
ary 1, 1948. Likewise the request 
by the insurance commissioners for 
a wider segregation of our expenses 
and for changes in our accounting 
methods is requiring much time and 
thought of our Actuarial and Uni- 
form Accounting Committees. 


In other fields of our endeavor the 
work goes on apace as you shall | 
presently hear through the medium 
of the committee reports. So, at this 
80th Annual Meeting you will learn | 
where we stand and in what direc- 
tion we are moving. Our accom- 
plishments are constructive; our, 
present is provocative of greater 
ones and both are indicative of the 
great need for this Board in the 
years that lie ahead. ; 





: 


a | 


Record-Breaking Fire Losses 


The trend of fire losses continues 
on its upward spiral and the indica- 
tions from the first of the current 
year show evidence that the total for 
this year may exceed that of anv 
year in the history of the business. 
If it were not for our continuing 
fire prevention efforts the results 
would be far more discouraging. No 
country, and that includes our own, 
can long withstand this tremendous 
destruction of its creative and pro- 
ductive resources without serious 
impairment of its economy if recon- 
version plans and a desire to aid 
less fortunate nations are to be 


satisfactorily realized. The spirit 


of carelessness and recklessness now 
so dominant among our people must 
be checked. It is the principal cause 
of our fire loss and as a patriotic 
duty we have sought to bring the 
situation to the attention of Fed- 
eral, State and municipal authorities 
in order that they in turn may urge 
our people to exercise greater care 
and forethought in the conservation 


(Continued on page 64) 8 
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N JUNE of 1944 the United 

States Supreme Court held that 

insurance when crossing State 
lines became commerce, and, as such, 
is subject to Congressional regula- 
tion. In March of 1945 the Presi- 
dent approved an Act of Congress 
leaving control of the business in 
State hands until January 1, 1948, 
except as to monoplies and restraints 
of trade accomplished by acts of boy- 
cott, coercion or intimidation, and 
that thereafter the Federal Govern- 
ment will regulate the business to the 
extent that it is not now regulated 
by State law. In other words, all 
three branches of the Federal 
Government have joined in declar- 


P ing the national policy to be that, 


in the public interest, the business 
of insurance is to enjoy that freedom 
of competition upon which our 
whole, great economic strength is 
based. 

Congress, by Public Law 15, tem- 
porarily left to the States the trust 
of advancing that public interest and 
of preserving that freedom of com- 
petition. The States, in turn, have 
leaned heavily upon the companies 
for support. Has the industry risen 
to its opportunity ? 


Policyholder is Paramount 


Before this question can be ans- 
wered, one point must be made clear. 
The interest of. the public is the in- 
terest of the policyholder. As the 
court said, in writing the decision 
we have mentioned, “Insurance 
touches the home, the family, and 
the occupation or the business of al- 
most every person in the United 
States.” 

We can, therefore, judge the ac- 
complishments of the hundreds of 
meetings which have occurred since 
the Supreme Court spoke—among 
companies, company organizations, 
lawyers representing them, industry 


‘committees, and insurance commis- 


sioners—by the degree to which they 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


by JOHN A. DIEMAND 
President, Insurance Company of 
North America Companies 


have arranged for the protection and 
advancement of the interests of the 
policyholder. Those interests are not 
essentially complicated, nor difficult 
to state. 

The policyholder wants protection 
against any form of loss which might 
occur to him personally or his prop- 
erty and the business which he repre- 
sents. He wants it with a minimum 
of paperwork. And he wants it,at 
the lowest possible cost. Stated 





from the standpoint of the industry, 


every company should have the 
privilege of meeting every need and 
supplying policyholders, without dis- 
crimination, the broadest coverage, 
on the simplest forms, and at the 
lowest rates consistent with under- 
writing capacity and right to a fair 
profit. Here then, is the test whereby 
one may judge the degree to which 
the industry has met the challenge 
and embraced the opportunity given 
by the Federal Government :—To 





| MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


what extent have broader coverages, 
simpler forms and fairer rates been 
fostered ? 


Progress to Date 


In the two years since the 
S.E.U.A. case the companies and 
the insurance commissioners work- 
ing singly and in conference have 
assisted in some legislative amend- 
ments, and in some reform of rating 
bureaus. In the field of broader cov- 
erage and simpler forms, we find 
multiple line bills introduced in 
some jurisdictions and passed by the 
legislatures in others. In the field of 
rates we find the basic principle of 
equality of opportunity in competi- 
tion partially protected by statutory 
safeguards of the right to deviate. 
Some little progress has been made. 

However, our business in general 
has not yet fully met the need of 
developing a spirit of tolerance for 
the pioneer. Some states have passed 
all-inclusive multiple line insurance 
laws and have broken down to this 
extent the spirit of intolerance which 
seems to pervade a small section of 
the business in other states. They 
have proven that American insur- 
ance companies can protect the in- 
terest of their policyholders any- 
where in the world on the basis of 
equality with any foreign company. 
It is my hope that it will not be long 
before multiple line underwriting 
will be a certainty in every State 
of the Union. 


Recent Legislation 


Unfortunately, however, the 
breadth of vision to be noted in this 
field is not universal throughout the 
business nor throughout the coun- 
try. Look at other recent insurance 
legislation. Does it give local com- 
panies the ability to meet non-ad- 
mitted foreign competition, or does 
it prevent competition ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Meeting the Challenge—Continued 


New rating statutes and newly 
created rating bureaus will prove 
beneficial in direct proportion to 
wise administration and interpreta- 
tion. I sincerely hope that the in- 
surance commissioners will utilize 
provisions of the statutes which al- 
low certain individuality in company 
procedure. Again consider the laws 
of states, where (except in so far 
as deviations from bureau rates are 
concerned) little, if any recognition 
much less protection, is given to the 
basic right of companies to initiate 
and innovate new forms and prac- 
tices. Finally, consider the attitude 
of the company organized rating 
bureaus. In nearly all of them at- 
tempts are made to force all mem- 
bers and subscribers into strict con- 
formity with the forms and prac- 
tices dictated by the majority. In 
some cases even the right of mem- 
bers and subscribers to appeal to 
the state commissioners has been 
denied. 


Opposed to Change 


We have too many elements in the 
business which have consistently and 
persistently opposed change of any 
character. Yet progress without 
change is impossible. Moreover, the 
rate of change cannot be geared to 
the speed of the majority. What 
would have been the rate of progress 
in the automobile industry if Cadil- 
lac has been required to submit to 
its competitors the principle of the 
self-starter, and had been obliged to 
wait for approval before putting it 
into use? Or, if Chrysler had been 
required first to submit streamlining 
and its many other improvements to 
Ford or General Motors, before the 
public received the resultant bene- 
fits? 

Look around-you today—in your 
home—in your business office—your 
industries—everywhere there is evi- 
dence of progressive change—the re- 
sult of creative planning and execu- 
tion by individuals and corporations 
who were not compelled to seek per- 
mission of a majority of their com- 
petitors in advance of promoting 
their product. The business of in- 
surance is the only one of which I 
have knowledge wherein such an ap- 
proval persists. 

Collateral to this attitude of re- 
sistance to change and progress 
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through free competition has been 
the method in which the preservation 
of the status quo has been rational- 
ized. To many who have inquired 
the whole process of underwriting, 
and of rate making in particular, has 
been described as a boundless mys- 
tery, completely incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated and equally un- 
touchable. Agents have been, in the 
past, lectured on the utter fallacy 
of questioning the technique of rate 
making, because of its intricacies, 
the necessity of intensive vocational 
training, and the multitude of judg- 
ment factors involved. Yet now, 
under the pressure of litigation, the 
fire business is forced to admit that 








HEAD OF NORWICH UNION 


Sir Robert Bignold, President of the Life 
Office and Chairman of the Fire Office of 
the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, 
arrived from England on the “Queen Mary" 
for a two-month trip through the United 
States and Canada. He is accompanied by 
W. W. Williamson, general manager and 
actuary of the Life Offices. 





it has no adequate statistics, either 
by classification or by states, to 
justify its conclusions. Equitable 
rating for many classes has been im- 
possible under a classification sys- 
tem which merges the experience of 
textile mills with laundries and dry 
cleaners; breweries with sugar re- 
fineries ; and paint works with manu- 
facturing pharmacists. 

No one can deny the unhealthy 
nature of these attitudes. They have 
caused company underwriters to 
look to their bureaus for decisions 





rather than make them for them- 
selves. Independent thinking has 
been discouraged. Ability to create 
has atrophied. They have not served 
the policyholder but have forced him 
to accept standard forms taken from 
our shelves which are not fitted to 
the changing requirements of his 
business. They have caused rate re- 
ductions to lag behind the conditions 
which justified them. 


The Crucial Questions 


But the crucial questions still un- 
answered are these: What is the 
cause of these attitudes? And what 
is their cure? 

It cannot be said that fire compa- 
nies have fallen into their reaction- 
ary attitude for want of a good 
example. The younger casualty busi- 
ness has pointed the way of prog- 
ress. It has been ever ready to 
challenge the future with new prac- 
tices, new coverages, and new rating 
methods. The casualty companies 
have been obliged to meet the pace 
set by a wide field of successful and 
ambitious independents. This they 
did while the fire companies were 
content to hide behind the bulwarks 
of a self-imposed bureaucracy and 
like elder statesmen to rest upon the 
laurels gained for performance in 
several major conflagrations, and to 
point to the past as irrefutable evi- 
dence of their greatness. 


Casualty Record 


Casualty companies, on the other 
hand, have not hesitated to experi- 
ment—to pioneer both in forms and 
in rating methods. They have con- 
stantly striven to broaden and sim- 
plify their contracts. They have not 
hesitated to revise rates upward or 
downward as rapidly as their ex- 
perience warranted. In checking the 
results of their rate making they 
have developed a technique that is 
comprehensive, understandable, sim- 
ple in use, and scientifically sound— 
the Casualty Exhibit, heretofore filed 
annually with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
This Exhibit is a statement of loss 
ratios to earned premiums by classes, 
together with commissions and field 
expenses in dollars and ratios, taxes 
and expenses. The entries are shown 
for individual companies and with 
totals for all reporting companies. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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SO MRPORT LABEL 


VIATION has no past but 
A: a today and a tomorrow. 
Let’s have a short look at to- 
morrow just to see what is coming. 


Recently I went through the 
N.A.C.A. Laboratory in Cleveland. 


‘ That is one place where the tax- 


payers’ money is being well spent. 
Among other things, I learned that 
the atom bomb is merely a kid’s toy 
and that a combination of helium and 
hydrogen will be about eight times 
as powerful as the atom bomb. I 
learned there that the immediate goal 
of their research work on engines is 
to produce a speed of 1500 miles an 
hour very soon and that they expect 
to surpass the speed of sound, 760 
miles an hour, before the end of 
1946. Before they reach their im- 
mediate goal of 1500 miles an hour, 
they will begin laying plans to do 
the basic research work on their 
ultimate goal of 10,500 miles per 
hour. Right now they expect a ram 
jet engine to be the engine that will 
produce 1500 miles per hour air- 
plane speeds. A ram jet engine is 
simply a piece of pipe with both ends 
pinched in some. There are no mov- 
ing parts in the engine. 


Modern Motors 


I looked in at one end of this 
pipe at the same time that another 
fellow looked in the other end. I 
could see his face, and he could see 
mine. There was a look of astonish- 
ment on his face because he was 
manufacturing engine valves, and 
there weren’t any in this engine. 

Among other things, I saw a jet 
driven propeller that takes in air at 
the hub of the propeller and throws 
it out through the hollow steel blades. 
About halfway out the hollow steel 
blade gasoline is introduced and ig- 
nited and the exhaust comes out of 
the back side of the tip of the blade, 
pushing the propeller around just as 
a lawn sprinkler is revolved. That 
will eliminate the engine in an air- 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


by E. L. STEPHENSON 
Midwest Manager, Associated 
Aviation Underwriters 


xk * 


plane. Do not get the idea that that 
is a new invention. It was invented 
about 139 B.C. by Hero of Alexan- 
dria and most of you have seen pic- 
tures of Hero’s engine in your high 
school physics books. It is the oldest 
engine known to mankind and if it 
works in airplanes, it will bring 
about tremendous changes. For in- 
stance, it may make possible a com- 
bination airplane and helicopter. An 
airplane with one of these propellers 
on each wing tip should be able to 
lift itself straight up off the ground 


AIRLINE EMPLOYMENT 


= total employment of the United States 
flag scheduled airlines, domestic and in- 
ternational, as of March this year, reached 
an all-time high of 85,532. During the same 
month the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion reported the scheduled carriers had 560 
planes in operation which would give an 
average of 152 employes per plane. 

The scheduled domestic airlines employ 
a smaller average number per plane than the 
international carriers. With a total of 58,- 
497 employes and 454 planes in scheduled 
service, their average number of employes 
per plane was 129 persons. This is 2!/2 times 
as many employes per plane as the domestic 
carriers had in the prewar year of 1941 when 
they had 359 planes and 18,984 employes, 
giving an average of 53 employes per plane. 

The rise in employment, according to the 
Air Transport Association, is accounted for 
by the adoption of a five-day 40 hour week, 
greatly expanded fleets and routes, greater 
seating capacity, and increased utilization 
of planes. The seating capacity in 1941 
averaged 17.41 passengers per plane and in 
March of this year it was 22.51. This figure 
is rising steadily. In April it was 23.59. 
Between January | and April this year the 
domestic airlines have added 28 DC-4's and 
14 Constellations, all noted for their large 
seating capacity. Before the war, the aver- 
age = Ros was in the air between 6 and 7 
hours a day. Today the average plane flies 
between 10 and 12 hours. This has brought 
about an increase in ground workers per 
plane as well as in flight crews. 


and then by tilting the propellers for- 
ward, could be made to go forward 
as a regular airplane after the take- 
off. 


Constant Change 


Things move rapidly in aviation, 
dnd the only thing that gets mo- 
notonous about it is the constant 
change. Shortly before “D” Day, 
when the world first learned of jet 
propeller planes, Dick Calkins, who 
draws the Buck Rogers comic strip, 
was complaining that, whereas in 
1929 his idea of a rocket ship was 
so fantastic that he had a hard time 
selling his comic strip to the news- 
papers, that before “D” Day, Buck 
Rogers was obsolete. 

A couple of years ago I once told 
an audience that the Ultimate Global 
Airline would probably consist of a 
network of balloons entirely sur- 
rounding the earth, but not con- 
nected with the earth. Since the 
earth revolves once each twenty-four 
hours, all you would have to do to 
go to China would be to go up and 
hang on one of these balloons for 
twelve hours and then drop off and | 
you would be in China. At that time 
that seemed to be the ultimate in 
dreams, but not long ago I picked 


_up a copy of Life magazine and saw 


some pictures of an Interplanetary 
Airline to the moon. So much for 
the dreams of tomorrow. Let us 
look at today. 


Airport Coverage 


Hundreds of new airports are be- 
ing started in this country, and all of 
them need from $200 to $2,000 in 
aviation insurance as well as the 
regular casualty coverages and bonds 
on the construction work. More 
than 30,000 new airplanes have been 
sold and that means that at least 
three million dollars in premiums 
will be available as soon as these | 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Airport Liability—Continued 


planes can be delivered. A great 
many salesmen are buying airplanes 
because that is the easiest way to 
get around the country. A lot of 
flying clubs are being formed. Lots 
of small feeder lines and freight 
lines are being started and some of 


them are on a sound management 
and financial basis, although many 
are not. Many corporations are buy- 
ing large twin engine planes for 
executive transports. Many travel 
accident policies are being sold. 
There is room in this country for 
approximately half a million air- 
planes of the type that we know to- 
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Highlights — 


INSURANCE HISTORY 4 


An insuring was made in London 
May 9th, 1760, “interest or no inter- 
est” on behalf of George Carter, 
the Governor of Fort Marlborough 
against the said fort being taken by 
any foreign enemy. The Fort was 
taken on April 3rd 1761 by the 
French. The Underwriters at Lloyds 
resisted payment of claim. An action 
was brought on the policy and ver- 
dict obtained. (There had been no 
similar claim in the law books.) The 
underwriters appealed on the ground 
of there having been fraudulent 
concealment when the insurance 
was obtained. They claimed among 
other things that the state and con- 
dition of the Fort at the time of the 
insuring had not been truthfully 
presented. 

The NATIONAL UNION and 
BIRMINGHAM are outstanding for their 
records of settling losses promptly and fairly. 
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day. It is the easiest and it can be 
the safest means of travel. I would 
like to call your attention to one 
fact. We have in this country 2,000 
automobiles for every square mile 
of road. Every plane we have in this 
country has 215 cubic miles all to 
itself. That is why travel by air- 
plane is fundamentally safer than 
travel by automobile. It might also 
interest you to know that, whereas 
you can buy a trip ticket policy for 
a transcontinental trip on the airlines 
for 25c the same amount of cover- 
age for a transcontinental trip by rail 
would usually cost you $1. 
Comparatively few agents are 
writing aviation insurance. Most of 
them think that there is something 
mysterious about it, but actually 
there is not. To prove it, I will 
show you how to write an airport 


& liability policy, and you can see for 
; yourself that it is practically the 
‘\ same as writing general comprehen- 


sive liability on a mercantile or 
manufacturing risk. 


Writing the Policy 


The first thing to do is to make a 
survey to determine the hazards. 
Naturally you will find that every 
business has some hazards peculiar 
to that business. That is true of air- 


‘ ports just as it is of grocery stores, 


but the insurance principles are the 
same. Next you see that the policy 
is made out to cover the proper per- 
sons and interests involved. You 
would do the same with a grocety 
store. Next, since many of these air- 
ports are municipal airports, you 
look for a hold harmless clause in 
the lease to see if contractual liabil- 
ity is necessary. If it is, you put it 
in the coverage. You would do the 
same thing with a manufacturing 
risk that had a side track. 


Premises Coverage 


The premises coverage on an air- 
port is practically the same thing as 
an owners, landlords and tenants 
policy. It excludes the operation of 
the insured’s own airplanes even on 
the premises. Aside from that, just 
treat it as an OL&T policy on a 
grocery store. It contains the usual 
off premises coverage. For instance, 
the airport operator may be more or 

(Continued on page 94) 
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OUTLOOK 


E STAND on the thresh- 
W of a period of unpre- 
cedented expansion in the 
purchase of use and occupancy in- 
surance. That its purchase by busi- 
ness managements will become a 
necessity during the prosperous post 
war years is certain, since it is the 
one form of insurance that is de- 
signed to safeguard the earnings 
which are the very life blood of 
business enterprise. Property dam- 
age insurance is manifestly neces- 
sary for the protection of the dollars 
invested in buildings and equipment. 
Use and occupancy insurance is 
equally necessary for the protection 
of the equally valuable dollars of 
earnings produced by the dollars of 
property value. And should the 
cycles of history repeat and bring a 
period of business depression, use 
and occupancy insurance will again, 
as it did in the 1930’s, reimburse 
business enterprises which are in the 
red, for so much of their operating 
expenses as they would have earned 
had not property damage prevented. 
In short, what’s ahead for use and 
occupancy insurance, whether in 
times of prosperity or adversity, is 
to do for the stricken policyholder 
what his business would have done 
had it not been interrupted because 
of destruction of his property. 


Reasons for Limited Purchase 


Granting use and occupancy in- 
surance is all that is claimed for it, 
why is it not presently carried by the 
large majority of merchants and 
manufacturers? Three years ago the 
National Business Survey conducted 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, involving 667 business 
establishments in 72 cities, disclosed 
that only 25% carried use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. In the survey of 
across section of 22,000 businesses 
in 45 cities conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
why was it discovered that only 27% 
catried use and occupancy insur- 
ance and that only 39% of the sur- 
veyed manufacturers carried it? 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


USE & OCCUPANCY 


Part of the answer was provided 
by the latter survey which developed 
that only 14% of the 61% of manu- 
facturers not carrying use and oc- 
cupancy insurance had been solicited 
to purchase it. The other part of 
the answer is found in the methods 
of writing use and occupancy in- 
surance. 

It must be honestly admitted that 
responsibility for the low percent- 
age of coverage rests mainly with 








By HENRY C. KLEIN, Secretary 


New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 
xk * 


stood that the views expressed are 
purely my own, and that each refer- 
ence to the “future” is not to the 
immediate future. 

Optimistically gazing into my 
crystal ball I saw the use and oc- 
cupancy salesman and buyer of the 
future discussing the purchase of 


Through periods of war and of peace, through times of depres- 
sion as well as prosperity, Use and Occupancy Insurance has ful- 
filled its promise to indemnify for loss of business profits and to 
reimburse for necessarily continuing business expenses while opera- 
tions have been interrupted by property damage. 











the insurance industry—with insur- 
ance salesmen for neglecting to bring 
use and occupancy insurance to the 
attention of all prospective buyers, 
and with insurance companies and 
rating organizations for being slow 
to simplify the methods of coverage. 
Of all the reasons for low coverage, 
the chief is the complexity of meth- 
ods which alike confuse buyers and 
all but the specialists among sales- 
men and underwriters. Too many 
choices of kinds of contracts, exces- 
sive rigidity of limitations and lack 
of uniformity, these are the handi- 
caps that hinder its sale and detract 
from its value. The task of eliminat- 
ing these handicaps presents a chal- 
lenge to the insurance industry. 


Achievement of that task is of the. 


essence of what’s ahead in use and 
occupancy. 

What are the prospects? I be- 
lieve them to be good. In the anal- 
ysis that follows it must be under- 


only one basic form of contract and 
that was the simple single item gross 
earnings form, whereby. the policy 
holder is indemnified for the reduc- 
tion in gross earnings resulting from 
interruption of business, less charges 
and expenses which do not neces- 
sarily continue during interruption 
of business. The very recent ex- 
tension of the use of the gross earn- 
ings form of policy to factories 
marks a milestone on the road to 
simplification of use and occupancy 
insurance contracts. 

Although my crystal ball showed 
only one basic all purpose use and 
occupancy policy form, that form 
provided for choices of coverages 
and stipulations designed to adapt it 
to policyholders’ needs. For in- 
stance, I saw choices of both per- 
centage and agreed amount coinsur- 
ance, adjustable premium coverage, 
choices of coverages of consequen- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Use and Occupancy—Continued 


tial losses, coverage beyond the pe- 
riod of time required to replace dam- 
aged property, coverages of stock in 
transit and at newly acquired loca- 
tions, coverage of expediting ex- 
penses, blanket and contingent cov- 
erages—all available at price dif- 
ferentials just as automobiles are 
available at prices which vary de- 
pending upon the buyer’s choice of 
extra equipment attached. 


Coinsurance 


As I saw the buyer of the future 
studying the salesman’s proposals it 
was evident that he, like the buyer 
of today, was chiefly concerned 
about coinsurance. He evidently ap- 
preciated the need for some form of 
coinsurance and realized that since 
use and occupancy insurance covers 
future insurable values, coinsurance 
must likewise apply to future values 
—that is, to the policyholder’s earn- 
ings beginning with the day of the 
loss. But even while I saw him 
frowning over the problem of de- 
termining the amount of insurance 
needed under one of the several 
available percentages of coinsurance, 
I saw his face light up as he heard 
the salesman offer the option of 
agreed amount coinsurance whereby 
an amount of insurance is agreed 
upon between the insurer and the 
policyholder who despite increases 
in earnings cannot be held to be a 
coinsurer so long as he maintains the 
agreed amount of insurance. The 
comparatively few merchants who 
have taken advantage of agreed 
amount coinsurance have been so 
satisfied with it that it will doubtless 
be made available to all merchants, 
regardless of the construction and 
protection of their buildings and to 
all manufacturers as well. 


Specified Time Contracts To Go 


Moreover, I ascertained from my 
crystal ball that the so-called ‘“‘Spe- 
cified Time” contract which now 
limits the Pacific Coast policyhold- 
er’s recovery to specified compara- 
tively short periods of time, regard- 
less of the actual duration of a 
partial or total suspension of busi- 
ness, had been discarded as danger- 
ous to insured in peace as well as in 
war time—discarded in favor of a 
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lengthened scale of coinsurance per- 
centages following the similar 
change-over effected in Texas. Also 
revealed was the universal elimina- 
tion of the 12 month period of in- 
demnity, which had been instituted 
as a war measure in 1941 and was 
actually a “Specified Time” form of 
contract. Curiously the first terri- 
tory in which the 12 Months Limita- 
tion was discarded in February 1946 
was the very territory which re- 
tained the “Specified Time” contract 
for periods less than 12 months, the 
Pacific Coast territory. 

As I continued to watch the scene 
in my crystal ball it developed that 
pleased as the buyer was with agreed 
amount coinsurance as enabling him 





HENRY C. KLEIN 


to avoid the pitfalls of the percent- 
age coinsurance contract, he was 
nevertheless hesitating to buy it and 
sacrifice the premium he had paid 
for so much of the agreed amount 
of insurance as exceeded the amount 
which at the end of the year might 
be discovered to have been sufficient. 
At that point the salesman produced 
the adjustable premium contract 
whereby the policyholder is assured 
of adequate coverage for a final pre- 
mium cost determined at the end of 
the policy year. 

But at this moment a cloud so ob- 
scured the crystal ball that I was left 
to conjecture whether the adjustable 
premium contract of the future will 
include a coinsurance clause. Buyers 
dislike coinsurance when applied to 
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future intangible values. They point : 
to the freedom from coinsurane 
under monthly reporting form pro 
erty damage insurance policies 9 
merchandise. Nevertheless the 
would object to filing the month} 
reports “of earnings which woul 
make reporting form use and oc 
cupancy contracts practicable for un- 
derwriters. For that reason the new 
adjustable premium endorsement re- 
cently adopted in a few territories! 
provides for the adjustment of pre-} 
mium at the expiration of the policy 
with return to the insured of the ex- 
cess of paid premium on the basis 
of only one post-expiration report 
of earnings for the previous twelve 
months. The new endorsement js 
subject to coinsurance because in the 
absence of both coinsurance and fre- 
quent reports of the insured’s earn- 
ings, the underwriter would not 
know his exposure to loss. Although 
the new endorsement is subject to 
coinsurance and therefore the in- 
sured must initially purchase what 
may at the time be overinsurance to 
avoid a coinsurance penalty should 
sarnings subsequently increase, he 
does so with the assurance of a re- 
turn of the unearned excess of paid 
premium in the event his earnings 
did not increase as anticipated. 
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Field Experience Necessary g 
Tk 


Those underwriters who contend J ‘ation 
that coinsurarice is unnecessary feel § Coun 
that they can safely use the insured’s § most 
past earnings as the basis of both the perfe 
limit placed upon their future lia- J tecty: 
bility and the provisional amount of % 


insurance upon which advance pre- d 

° ° ° ° ~ no ad 
mium is paid. Only extensive field mp 
experience under both methods will Boer 


determine which is correct. Of this 
I am convinced, if the adjustable 
premium contract of the future is 
subject to coinsurance the insured 
should have a choice of the same 
percentages of coinsurance that are 
available without premium adjust- 
ment. I see no justification for re- 
quiring a higher percentage. One 
defect is common to all adjustable 
premium use and occupancy con- 
tracts that are presently available— 
the computation of premium is on 
past values while the insurance cov- 
ers future values. Manifestly this 
defect is to the underwriter’s disad- 
vantage when the insured’s earnings 
(Continued on page 66) 
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lhe Lees of Virginia 


“ 
GrRaTFORD HALL”, the ancestral plan- 
tation home of the Lees of Westmoreland 


} County, Virginia, is one of America’s 


most famous homes and one of the few 
perfect examples of true Georgian archi- 
tecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that 
no additions were ever added, and when 
it was purchased for a shrine by the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation in 


The boxwood garden as seen through the 


chimney arc 


~~ REE 


Samond American Homes 


1929, no rebuilding was necessary and 
the reconditic 
comparatively simple. The mansion and 
grounds were laid out prior to 1730, and 
took five years to complete. The house 
was built of brick that had been made by 
hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings 
of which were topped with twin sets of 
four great chimneys. The Great Hall on 
the second floor with its vaulted ceiling 
and hand carved paneling and pilasters, 
forms the bar of the H and was the scene 
of many brilliant gatherings during the 
Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided Amer- 
ica with some of her most illustrious 
sons, among whom were Thomas Lee, a 
governor of Virginia and chiefly respon- 
sible for the purchase of the Ohio Valley 
from the, Iroquois; Richard Henry Lee 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; 


ing of the main house was 
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- Pas od ee 
Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Wash- 
ington’s favorite officer, governor of Vir- 
ginia and father of the beloved Robert 
E. Lee, the statesman and brilliant caval- 
ryman of the War Between the States 
whose battle tactics were carefully stud- 
ied during World War II. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to 
the public are a fitting tribute to the Lee 
family whose sons contributed so much 
to the founding of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
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EARLY RHODE ISLAND 
NEWSPAPER 


“The Newport Mercury”, a famous 
Rhode Island newspaper established 
in 1758, was printed on a press 
brought to Newport by James 
Franklin, brother of Benjamin. Press 
work was done by hand and type was 
often rough and blurred. Although 
the sheet was small — about the size 
of writing paper today, it had an im- 
portant role in the early progress of 
Rhode Island. When the city was 
looted by British soldiers, Solomon 
Southwick, the publisher, buried the 
press in the yard of a building on 
Broad Street, but the British found it 
and gotouta paperinfavorofthe King. 
Just as the importance of a news- 
paper is not measured by its size, the 
historical position of Rhode Island 
could never be measured by its size 
among the other states. The Rhode 
Island Insurance Company is proud 
of its birth and growth in such a state. 





t f= mid-year convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents held in Cincinnati, May 12 
to 16 proved of great value to the 
large number of agents attending. 
A great variety of subjects were re- 


‘ ported on and discussed, the most 


controversial of which was probably 
the report of the finance committee. 
Chairman O. Shaw Johnson’s rec- 
ommendation for larger membership 
allocation from the State associa- 
tions, with the increase to come from 
the larger agents, was finally tabled 
for further study. In his report of 
the administration, president Hunter 
Brown emphasized the need of a 
community fire prevention program 
and the importance of increasing in- 
surance coverages in the light of in- 
creased values. 


Agency Management 


Almost an entire day was set aside 
for a discussion on agency and pro- 
duction management, an innovation 
of this convention. Oscar Beling, 
superintendent of the agency systems 
department of the Royal-Liverpool 
group was the principal speaker with 
other speakers addressing the mem- 
bers on Personal Training, Per- 
petuation of the Local Agency, Tools 
of Management, Account Analysis, 
Survey Selling and Agency Promo- 
tion. 

A spirited discussion on whether 
the association should take a stand 
for increased agents’ commissions or 
whether that should be a matter of 
free contract between the agents and 
the companies was not finally re- 
solved. It was reported that agency 
costs have undergone a spot survey 
and that the survey will be extended 
if necessary. The all-industry com- 
mittee was discussed at some length, 
with President Brown reporting that 
information on state regulating laws 
would be sent to those state associa- 
tions which requested them. 


Territorial Conferences 


In the territorial group confer- 
ences George W. Carter, chairman 
of the Midwestern group discussed 
countersignatures, the personal prop- 
erty floater and the refund of war 
risk premiums. He also spoke in 
favor of subsequent approval of 
rates. The group adopted a resolu- 
tion that the national association 
send a committee to all meetings of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The Eastern 
group adopted a resolution that the 


NAIA CONVENTION 





Eastern Underwriters Association |} 
sponsor a farm youth program ins 
fire prevention aided by the rural 
agents’ committee. The Southeast-| 
ern agents conference discussed the |) 
insurance situation of warehouses} 
storing cotton. At the metropolitan 
and rural agents’ forums, the agents | 
heard addresses by Lowe H. Wigger, 

secretary of Procter and Gamble, 7 
Robert M. Prince, insurance man-¢ 
ager of Dow Chemical Company, | 
and B. R. Walinder, secretary of the | 
America Fore Group. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
RESOLUTION 


HE National Association of In- 

surance Agents adopted a resolu- | 
tion at their Cincinnati meeting 
which marks a somewhat different 
approach to an old controversial 
question. After admonishing agents 
not to be lured into the dangerous 
practice of having others do their 
work for them it states: “On the 
basis of true economy company ex- 
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penses should be reduced by the de 


elimination of that part of the ex- 
pense of doing business resulting 
from providing agents with policy- 
writing service while at the same 
time paying full agency commissions, 
Such expenses should be further re- 
duced by eliminating the housing of 
agents and the furnishing of agency 
service gratis, all of which raises the | 
cost of insurance to the public, is 
detrimental to the public interest | 
and undermines the agency system.” | 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 
EXECUTIVES MEET 


T THE annual meeting of the | 

Association of Casualty and | 
Surety Executives, New York, New 
York, Richard V. Goodwin was 
elected president and William E. 
McKell, vice president. J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager and Ray 


Murphy, general counsel, were re- 


elected. 

In his annual report J. Dewey 
Dorsett stressed the fact that the 
program of the Association is a pro- 
gram of public relations of the high- 
est order, a program of promoting 
the member companies’ interests in 
a manner consistent with the public 
welfare. Mr. Dorsett feels the final 
goal is a maintenance and improve- < 
ment of accomplishment coupled 
with a more widespread distribution 
of the facts of these accomplish- 
ments. 
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S AN association, we have 
Ai! fifty years—half a cen- 

tury. Mere survival means 
little but fifty years of vigorous 
association life and achievement, 
progress, and building can mean and 
do mean a great deal. We have 
a reputation, a tradition, of which 
we are proud. 

We are halfway in our first cen- 
tury, halfway in our fiftieth year. 
We are justified in thinking and be- 
lieving the past foretells our future. 
I leave a review of major achieve- 
ments by our distinguished prede- 
cessors to our 50th Annual Meeting 
at Denver. I look forward to meet- 
ing again with you there. But I 
will devote a few minutes to a quick 
review of major and still current 
events. 


Fire Prevention Manual 


Conceived by Harold N. Mann, 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee, there has been brought 
to fruition this year a colorful and 
instructive booklet on fire prevention 
—IT IS YOUR BUSINESS”. 
The original text was written by 
John N. Cosgrove, and was reviewed 
and approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, National Fire 
Protective Association, National 
Fire Waste Council and the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Final editing, design and over-all 
production was handled by the office 
of Public Relations Counsel Averell 
Broughton. It has been widely ac- 
claimed as one of the most helpful 
and instructive manuals in the field 
of fire prevention. 

Its purposes and objectives are 
to emphasize that fire prevention is 
the agents’ business, both as a hu- 
manitarian activity and as a business 
builder. The mounting toll of life 
and property from the ravages of 
fire must be stopped. 

This splendid manual is written 
and designed around you, the agent. 
Unless all of us get behind the 
manual and give it the intended spon- 


FOR JUNE, 





1946 








by HUNTER BROWN, 
President, National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


sorship, then the effort will lose 
about half of its effectiveness. We 
cannot stress too emphatically the 
vital necessity of State Associations, 
Local Boards and individual mem- 
bers swinging into action in a com- 
munity fire prevention program as 
depicted in “It Is Your Business”’. 
The time for action is now. Copies 
can be had from the New York 
office. 


Insurance To Value 


Associated closely with fire pre- 
vention is the campaign spearheaded 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters-to increase insurance to 





value. Nationwide property values 
have increased from 30 to 50 per 
cent and will remain at these higher 
levels for years to come. Should 
fire strike these underinsured prop- 
erty owners, especially home owners, 
the natural tendency will be to 
blame their agents, insurance com- 
panies and the business as a whole. 





This condition presents a challenge 
to the agency forces that must be 
met speedily and promptly. If it is 
not, public good will will be lost. 
There is a job to be done by each of 
us in making certain that all of our 
clients, no matter how modest their 
requirements, carry sufficient insur- 
ance to value to protect their assets 
at today’s values. It is a job that 
is well worth the best efforts of every 
agent and will be repaid in general 
public appreciation, in satisfied 
claimants and in the personal satis- 
faction of having made a forthright 
contribution to each of our assureds. 

The tools for this campaign may 
be had from the National Board 
and all of the fire insurance compa- 
nies. Let us use them fully and 
effectively to the end that the or- 
ganized agents may make a substan- 
tial contribution to the welfare and 
prosperity of American home own- 
ers and the general public. 


Accident Prevention 


More than 500,000 persons in 
New York State will be involved in 
highway accidents during 1946, it 
is forecast in a report released re- 
cently by the Safety Responsibility 
Unit of the New York Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. At least 150,000 
will not be ‘covered by: insurance, it 
is predicted, on the basis of ratios 
of previous annual returns. 

Comparative tabulations of acci- 
dents reported for the first quarter 
of this year show that they are 
running over seventy per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1945. Pedes- 
trian fatalities show an 82 per cent 
increase over 1944 despite a state- 
wide pedestrian safety campaign. 
Property damage accident in 1945 
accounted for a loss of more than 
$21,000,000 and was 56 per cent 
more than the 1944 total. 

This report is paralleled to a de- 
gree in every other state in the 
Union. The eagerness of thousands 
of motorists to hit the road again 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Administration—Continued 


without giving thought to the condi- 
tion of their cars or tires presents a 
sorry picture for the future. 

Eliminating for the moment the 
humanitarian aspect of this tremen- 
dous loss of life and property, insur- 
ance agents are vitally concerned in 
the substantial increases in insurance 
rates that are certain to follow. 

These conditions are a challenge 
to the organized agents. Interested 
both in the preservation of life and 
property and in the satisfactory 
conduct of a profitable class of in- 
surance, agents must take a greater 
activity than ever before in accident 
prevention campaigns in their com- 
munities. 

The National Association’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee under 
the chairmanship of Harry Brown, 
of Mason City, Iowa, is participating 
in President Truman’s Accident 
Prevention Conference recently held 
in Washington. The program which 
was developed at that meeting will be 
announced shortly. Affiliated state 
and local units must take an active 
leadership in this campaign. Once 
again, the time for action is now. 


Bank and Agent Auto Plan 


With at least 8,000,000 motorists 
in the market for new automobiles, 
the estimated production for this 
year is given as about 3,300,000 or 
2,400,000 passenger units depending 
upon the unpredictable flow of ma- 
terials. Prior to the war, 85 per 
cent of cars manufactured were 
sold on the partial payment plan. 
While prices of cars may be slightly 
higher and the down payment will 
be greater than 1940-41, vet demand 
is almost unlimited and sales methods 
will be changed little. 

Insurance agents need not be re- 
minded of pre-war conditions sur- 
rounding the writing of insurance 
on financed autos by dealers and 
finance companies: During the war, 
millions of dollars of premiums on 
autos have been placed on the books 
of insurance agents. The Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan was developed to 
provide a program for agents to 
retain that business and to recapture 
this new business that might other- 
wise go to other sources. The Plan 
will work. That has been demon- 
strated. While it has been put to use 
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in many communities, over-all sup- 
port has not been up to expectations. 


With autos in production, there 
should no longer be any delay by any 
agent in putting it into effect. The 
tools for success are in the hands of 
all agents. If these are not used 
effectively, the resultant condition 
can be charged only to the agency 
forces. 


All Industry Committee 


The impact of the SEUA decision 
and Public Law 15 on the insurance 
business have been discussed so fully 
in this meeting that further con- 
sideration herein is unnecessary. 
However, the work of the All-In- 
dustry Committee in the last year 
is most significant, it seems to me. 
For the first time in the history of 
insurance, all elements in the busi- 
ness—capital stock, mutuals, recip- 
rocals, life, fraternals, agents and 
brokers—gathered around the same 
table in defense of the common 
cause. In the early meetings prog- 
ress seemed very slow and, in fact, 
difficult of attainment. That was to 
be expected in a business so highly 
competitive. But with the months, 
differences have been adjusted: 
friendships have been created and 
understanding has developed. We 
believe that a new sense of the true 
community of interest in the insur- 
ance business has been created. Ob- 
viously, it still has to be tested in 
the crucible of time. But, if Federal 
regulation of insurance is to be 
avoided, and _ regulation remain 
vested in the states, it must largely 
result from the work of the All- 
Industry Committee. 


Supporting American Business 


Alarmed by delays in the return 
of peacetime production caused by 
the labor-management strife, early 
this year the entire Association mem- 
bership was summoned into action 
in support of American business and 
our free enterprise system. The re- 
sponse was prompt and overwhelm- 
ing. 

“WE BELIEVE our greatest 
American heritage is freedom of op- 
portunity—impossible without a free 
economy. 

“WE BELIEVE citizenship in a 
democracy imposes the obligation of 
individual social consciousness. 





“WE BELIEVE the public in 
terest demands fair play in ta 
equality and contractual responsi 
bility. 

“WE BELIEVE in equal justice! 
under law—there is no other way in 
a real democracy. Special privilege ¥ 
for any group is and should be ab- % 
horrent to every true American. ; 

“WE BELIEVE that in major @ 
crises patriotic Americans must take 
a clear and definite position in sup- 
port of these principles. 

“WE BELIEVE our allegiance 
and obligation to private business 
enterprise demand that we fulfill our 
duty in supporting remedial legisla- { 
tion to correct the present economic } 
impasse, and that we appeal to all} 
men in all ranks of life, both man-| 
agement and labor, to do likewise.” 

But this must be a continuing] 
program. Today more than evers 
before our country is facing a crisis 
because of shortages of goods ands 
commodities of which the public is? 
sorely in need. Labor-or-manage- 
ment or labor-and-management is to} 
blame. One fact is certain, publicg 
interest is being disregarded and,? 
unfortunately, Congress has a bad 
case of spring fever. All of this is¥ 
harmful to American business and] 
harmful to labor. : 

According to The American 
Agency Bulletin, a keen commen- 
tator said: “One of the most dis-¥ 
couraging things in this country is} 
the extraordinary manner in which® 
the righteous wrath of the peopley 
evaporates as soon as a crisis eases.§ 
This flabby characteristic is they 
thing upon which unscrupulous} 
demagogues count. Knowledge of} 
it enables them to achieve and retaing 
power. As much as anything, it is§ 
responsible for the major domestie 
ills with which we are afflicted.” 

We must not relax our vigilance. 
We must be ever on guard against 
the enemies of our American way of 
life. If the free enterprise system 
is to survive, it must receive some- | 
thing more than lip service from its 
supporters. Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the cause before us. 

































FOR THE PROFIT MENU 


A businessman thought his staff rather 
lazy and indifferent so he pinned up the 
following notice: Bread is the staff of life, 
but that is no reason why the life of our 
staff should be one continual loafl—St. = 
Louis Advertising Club Weekly. 
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Power out of control requires rugged 
reinsurance. Continued operation of the 
nation’s power plants is assured to the ex- 
tent that catastrophic losses are replaced 
promptly. Our experience and knowledge 


may be helpful in the solution of your rein- 


surance problems. We invite your inquiry. 


™ EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 









OVER-ALL LIGHTING 


NDIRECT illumination wherein the 

brightness of the reflector is approxi- 
mately equal to the brightness of the ceil- 
ing provides a skylike effect of evenly 
distributed light without deep shadows, 
sharp contrasts or distracting glare from 
the light source. This new “Over-all 
Lighting” engineered by Wakefield Brass 
makes use of 40 watt fluorescent lamps 
which are accessible from the top of the 
reflector. The reflectors are light in 
weight, non-electrostatic, non-shatterable, 
uniform in appearance and will not sup- 
port combustion. All visible metal parts 
are finished in satin aluminum. 
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To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Indirect Lighting 
Metal-Holed Sheets 
Portable Desk File 
Multi-Matic Accounting 
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METAL-HOLED RING BOOK 
SHEETS 


; ro National Blank Book Company 
has perfected incredibly thin copper 
re-enforcements for loose-leaf ring book 
sheets bonded to the paper with a cement 
that is not affected by dampness or dry 
heat. For all their strength against pull 
and wear-and-tear the copper re-enforce- 
ments are a third thinner than paper and 
less than half as thick as cloth re-enforce- 
ments, so they go right through a type- 
writer like nothing at all. Sheets are 
available in standard sizes and a choice 
of paper. 








PORTABLE DESK FILE 


+ pee new Cole portable desk file is the 
answer to many a busy executive’s and 
secretary’s prayer. It is a combined work 
organizer and pull drawer letter file 
which will keep private papers really 
private yet readily accessible. The upper 
compartment has a lift cover and there 
is a utility drawer set into the base. Made 
of heavy gauge furniture steel, equipped 
with ball-bearing rollers and four swivel 
casters, brass handles and depressed 


groove for eyelited guide rod operation, 
it is available in two finishes. 
use with swinging folders. 


Ideal for 








MULTI-MATIC ACCOUNTING # 


C the cost and increase the accuracy 
of manually prepared reports by si- 
multaneous posting on the patented 
Multi-Matic accounting board designed by 
Remington Rand. A single writing pre- 
pares pay checks, employees’ earnings, 
history records and the payroll register 
insuring that identical entries will be cor- 
rectly distributed to the proper column of 
the check stub or voucher, payroll register 
and ledger card. Ideal for small and 
medium business. 
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in every agency : the Cash Book, 

the Journal and the General 
Ledger. Last month we discussed 
the Cash Book and the Journal and 
the synchronizing of records. 

Now for the General Ledger. 
This record is a sort of clearing 
house for all other records and pre- 
sents a condensed abstract of the 
agency's financial progress and cur- 
rent position. The accounts fall into 
four major categories: Income, Dis- 
bursements, Assets and Liabilities. 
As shown previously, the Commis- 
sion account is usually the principal 
Income account. Other sources of 
revenue may include such items as 
rents, adjusting services, interest 
and dividends on investments, and 
separate accounts are set up for each 
kind of income. Disbursement ac- 
counts include the operating ex- 
penses of an agency ; here, too, there 
should be separate accounts for the 
several classes of expenses, especi- 
ally since such segregation is neces- 
sary for income tax purposes and 
for perparing comparative state- 
ments. The expense analysis pre- 
pared by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents will serve as 
an excellent guide as to the type 
of expense accounts which should 


Tiree: are three basic records 


‘be set up. The Income and Dis- 


bursement accounts are known as 
the “Economic” or “Operating”’ ac- 
counts. 


Asset Accounts 


The Asset accounts consist of 
the Bank Balance, Petty Cash fund 
if any, Accounts Receivable, Notes 
Receivable if any, and other less 
active Assets accounts known as 
Fixed Assets such as Investments 
in Stocks and Bonds, Real Estate 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


by OSCAR BELING 
Superintendent, 
Agency Systems Department, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 


holdings by the agency, Furniture 
and Fixtures, Automobiles owned 
and operated by the agency, etc. 
The Liabilities are represented by 
the Accounts Payable to Companies 





Oscar Beling has an impressive back- 
ground of insurance covering thirty-five 
years' experience during which he has held 
every known position in the accounting de- 
partment of a large insurance company, 
and has served many years as senior auditor 
for a large group of fire, casualty and 
marine insurance companies. 

Several years ago he instituted a new 
type of consulting service for the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. This service was designed 
to assist agents in planning production 
activities and to reduce operating costs by 
surveying the current operation and by 
offering practical suggestions on profitable 
management. A nationally recognized au- 
thority in the field of Agency Management, 
he has written many articles for leading 
insurance publications and is known to most 
agents through his servicing of some 1200 
offices. 
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ACCOUNTING RECORDS 





and other creditors, Notes Payable 
if any, Reserves for depreciation 
of Fixed Assets and for Bad Debts 
and any other obligations of the 
agency. In addition to the forego- 
ing, a Surplus and a Profit and 
Loss Account also form part of 
the General Ledger. The Surplus 
account represents the excess of 
Total Assets over Total Liabilities. 
The Profit and Loss account is the 
account into which all operating ac- 
counts are closed, usually annually, 
and is itself subsequently closed 
either by transfer to the Surplus 
account, by distribution to the own- 
ers of the agency, or by a combina- 
tion of both. 


Net Worth 


Some agents also include in the 
Assets a figure for the Net Worth. 
While we all appreciate that an 
agency has a definite sales value 
based on its average commission 
earnings, it is not considered sound 
accounting practice to include more 
than a nominal figure for this item. 
As a matter of fact, the average 
banker, when reviewing an agency’s 
financial statement, will generally 
discount the Net Worth or eliminate 
it entirely. 

Every Asset and every Liability 
account should be reconciled—that 
is, resolved into its component parts 
—at the end of each month. This 
conclusion is not based on approved 
accounting practice alone. Failure 
to perform this function regularly 
often leads to self-delusion as to the 
agency’s real value and may even 
jeopardize the very existence of the 
agency. 

The Cash Balance reflected in 
the Cash Book, and also in the 
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General Ledger, is reconciled with 
the Monthly Bank Statement, less 
checks not yet presented and any 
other special items appearing in, the 
Bank Statement. Each month. the 
Accounts Receivable balance should 
be analyzed and a list of the unpaid 
accounts prepared showing the dates 
of origin so arranged as to present 
readily the totals of 30, 60, 90 days 
and over as well as the grand total. 
The total of all unpaid accounts 
should, of course, agree with the 
balance shown in the General 
Ledger. In this way, a collection 
list is prepared which serves the 
dual purpose of a Trial Balance of 
unpaid premiums and a complete 
and accurate collection record from 
which collection efforts may be care- 
fully planned and concentrated, es- 
pecially on the older items. 


Notes Receivable 


If there are any Notes Receivable, 
a monthly list should be prepared 
showing the individual items in- 
volved and their due dates. All 


other active Asset Accounts should 
be similarly treated. 

In the kixed Assets, such as the 
value of Furniture, Automobiles, 
Real Estate, Stocks and Bonds, etc., 
we have to consider amortization 
to bring the balances of such ac- 
counts more nearly to their true or 
liquid value. By liquid value is 
meant the current sales value under 
normal conditions. Real Estate and 
Stocks and Bonds may be reduced 
to their current market values at 
regular intervals. In amortizing the 
value of office equipment and 
agency-owned automobiles, most 
business concerns apply the straight 
line method ; i. e., if a piece of equip- 
ment is expected to last five years, 
one-fifth of the original cost is 
charged off every year against oper- 
ating expenses. Under this plan, the 
asset account may not reflect the 
real market value of the equipment 
at all times. A little reflection will 
show why. If, for example, under 
normal economic conditions you 
purchase a $1,000 car which you 
expect to keep for four years and 
then sell or trade for $200, you 
would have an amortization of $800 
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over the four years. Under the 
straight line method, one-fourth or 
$200 would be charged off each year, 
That means that the value of the 
car at the end of the first year 
would be shown at $800, at the end 
of the second year $600, at the end 
of the third year $400 and finally 
at the end of the fourth year $200, 
or the amount expected to be real- 
ized. It is of course apparent that 
under normal conditions a $1,000 
car after one year’s use would not 
bring $800. While there are many 
methods of amortizing Fixed Assets, 
they are generally too intricate and 
confusing for the average book- 
keeper. There is, however, one plan 
which is comparatively simple and 
which will produce fairly accurate 
results. This is known as the “Sum 
of Years’ Digits System.” 


Depreciation 


Suppose we revert to the example 
of the $1,000 car. Add up the digits 
of the years, 1, 2, 3, and 4 and we 
have a total of ten. We divide ten 
into the total amortization figure 
of $800 and thus obtain $80 which 
is our “depreciation unit.” At the 
end of the first year, we charge off 
four units since the active use of 
the car is to be four years. This 
gives us a $320 charge-off which, 
deducted from the original cost of 
$1,000, leaves $680, a figure repre- 
senting more closely the sales value 
of the car at that time. At the end 
of the second year, we charge off 
three units or $240 leaving $440. 
The third year, after taking off two 
more units, we are left with $280. 
The fourth year we charge-off one 
unit, leaving us with the $200 value 
toward which we have been work- 
ing. Where values are not distorted 
by a wartime national economy, the 
same plan may be applied to furni- 
ture, or any other equipment which 
is to be retained for a longer period. 
For instance, a ten-year amortiza- 
tion period would mean 55 units, 
i. e., the total of digits from one to 
ten. The charge-off the first year 
would be ten fifty-fifths, the second 
year nine fifty-fifths, etc. This 
method is steadily gaining in favor 
and is considered essentially sound 
in principle. 

Another reserve should be es- 
tablished for Bad Debts. The 
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“good” customer of today may be 
the delinquent of tomorrow; ac- 
cordingly, it is good business judg- 
ment to take precautionary measures 
against possible credit losses. Al- 
though individual conditions will 
govern the amount to be set aside 
for such purposes, the usual reserve 
for Bad Debts is approximately one- 
half of one per cent of the annual 
net premium writings. 


Reserve Accounts 


Previous reference has been made 
to a reserve account by which com- 
missions on a written basis are con- 
verted to a paid basis. Many con- 
servative agents have recognized 
that an appreciable part of the busi- 
ness written during the War applied 
to War plants or related industries 
and was therefore subje@t to abrupt 
and drastic reductions with the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Accordingly, on 
such business it was considered de- 
sirable to augment the Reserve for 
Unearned Commissions by amounts 
sufficient to provide a “cushion” for 
return commissions, the obligations 
for which might be substantial 
enough to seriously affect the finan- 
cial structure of an agency. Another 
function served by a reserve account 
of this character would be provision 
against sudden and drastic rate re- 
ductions. 

In the further interests of secu- 
rity and sound management, the 
“Eighty-Twenty” plan is being 
adopted by an increasing number 
of agents. Under this plan, approxi- 
mately 80% of each day’s receipts 
is deposited in one bank account 
and 20% in another. The 80% ac- 
count is used solely for the purpose 
of paying Company balances. From 
the 20% account are paid all operat- 
ing expenses of the agency. The 
obvious result is that, if collections 
are under control, the agency is al- 
ways in funds earmarked to dis- 
charge its obligations to the Com- 
panies. 


Trial Balance 


“Now let us turn to the Trial Bal- 
ance of the General Ledger. An 
excellent method of setting up a 
permanent record of Trial Balances 
is the use of a National or Raymond 
short leaf Trial Balance Record, 
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DOMESTIC ADVANCEMENT 


HE Spirit of ’46 guides 

modern thinking as 
America faces new tomor- 
rows. 

It fosters the trend to new 
work-saving efficiency, new 
comfort and convenience—a 
far-reaching trend that goes 
deep into the home life of a 
nation. Here it is seen in the 
increasingly accepted use of 
cold and heat as servants, in 
new lighting ideas and uses, 
in scientific design of house- 
hold utilities, in the combin- 
ing of beauty, comfort and 
usability to create tomor- 
row’s domestic advantages 
for the housewife of today. 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALERT AGENTS 








OF ’'’46 


Another trend reaching 
deep into America’s homes 
is the trend to modern, im- 
proved insurance protection 
... Such protection as that 
advanced by these time-tested 
and progressive fire insur- 
ance companies. Streamlined 
facilities, progressive opera- 
tional policies, enlightened 
conceptions of service are 
motivated by the forward- 
looking Spirit of ’46. 

The wide-awake agent 
will find Millers National 
and Illinois Fire helpful in 
advancing the cause of pros- 
perity through better insur- 
ance protection. 








a form carried in stock by almost 
every good stationer. It possesses 
the advantage of writing the names 
of the General Ledger accounts only 
once a year and presenting the ac- 
cumulated figures each month. By 
properly afranging the ledger ac- 
counts in the Trial Balance record, 
a permanent record is produced 
which presents the accumulative 
operating statement and balance 
sheet each month. The order in 
which the accounts are listed would 


be, first, 
then the Disbursements, and then 
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the Income Accounts, § 


provision for showing the Profit § 


or Loss to date which would be 
the excess of total Income over 
total Disbursements or vice versa. 


Up to this point, we have an “oper- § 


ating” statement. We next follow ff 


with the respective Assets and Lia- 


bilities and, when the accumulative ff 
profit or loss is added, the total 
debits and credits should balance 


with each other, 
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Attention! 


Safety Directors 

Plant Operating Personnel 
Safety Equipment Buyers 
Supervisors 

Insurance Safety Engineers 
Industrial Medical Personnel 


At last—The world of safety products at 
your finger-tips! 


Save your valuable time writing and tele- 
phoning to find what you need ... A flip 
of the page and you SEE it in BEST'S 
SAFETY DIRECTORY. 


It tells you:— 


What you need 
When you need it 
Where to get it 


In one permanently bound volume BEST'S 
SAFETY DIRECTORY AND CATALOG, 
profusely illustrated, gives you the facts 
you need on more than 1,000 separate 
safety products, including hygiene, first 
gid and fire protective equipment, 


OF ITS KIND... 
PRINTING ONLY... 
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No more searching through files!! 
No more useless letter writing!! 
No more hunting around!! 


IF IT’S ASAFETY PRODUCT, IT’S IN 


Best’s Safety Directory 


1—tLists and illustrates all recognized 
products related to safety 

2—Describes the hazard and the “‘remedy” 

3—Tells who manufactures the product 

4—Gives the names and addresses of your 
local dealers and distributors 


Due to the acute paper shortage, there will 
be only ONE printing in 1946 


so RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
—$5.00 per copy 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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of Safety Engineering Magazine 
was formally presented to Reo 

Motors, Inc., at the annual session 

of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 

neers and the Greater New York 

Safety Council in New York on 

April 11th. 

The large gold trophy, one of the 
| nation’s outstanding safety achieve- 
ment awards, was accepted by J. S. 
Sherer, Reo vice-president from 
Alfred M. Best, publisher of the 
4 magazine. The 1946 motor vehicle 
| award is based on Reo’s recent in- 
} troduction of the first complete unit 
safety school bus, conforming with 
the highest requirements of all the 
states. 

In recognition of the recent de- 
velopment of uniform standards for 
greater safety in the pupil trans- 
port field, a parallel honor citation 
in the form of a silver plaque, was 
awarded to the National Education 
Association and the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
These groups spearhead the current 
crusade for higher standards that 


Te: first post-war safety trophy 
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SAFETY AWARD 


open the door to safer bus design, 
Reo pointed out. 

Dr. Frank W. Cyr of Columbia 
University, chairman of the School 
Bus Standards Committee, accepted 
the silver plaque in behalf of the 
educator groups. 

Participants at the formal pres- 
entation ceremony included Carroll 
Mealey, former New York State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner and 
now regional director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council; Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, director of the Center for 
Safety Education at NYU; Wm. M. 
Greene, Connecticut highway safety 
commissioner and chairman of the 
traffic conference, and other promi- 
nent educators and safety officials. 

“In presenting this 1946 Trophy 
to Reo, Safety Engineering Maga- 
zine takes cognizance of the first 
complete unit-engineered school bus 
vehicle which establishes a new 
standard in safety construction, 
meeting or exceeding the newest re- 
quirements urged by the National 
Conference on School Bus Stand- 
ards,” Mr. Best said. 





wx 45. Sherer, Reo vice-president (center) accepts trophy from Alfred M. Best (right) publisher 
of SAFETY ENGINEERING who awards honor citation plaque to Dr. Frank W. Cyr 


(left). 







































In making the second award, he 
emphasized that development of uni- 
form safety standards by the edu- 
cator group was a vital public 
service, necessary before any manu- 
facturer could undertake volume 
production of a complete unit ve- 
hicle for safer transportation and 
protection of the millions of Ameri- 
can school children. 


Vital Public Service 


“In accepting the trophy in their 
behalf, I want to acknowledge and 
emphasize the vital preliminary mis- 
sionary work which a prominent 
group of educators has accomplished 
in the school bus field during the 
past several years,” the Reo official 
said. 

“In adopting a uniform set of 
standards they provided bus manu- 
facturers with a check list on vital 
safety features, which was of ines- 
timable value. 

“Reo engineers, who had long 
been striving toward the goal of a 
super-safety school bus, immedi- 
ately availed themselves of this op- 
portunity—and I’m proud to say 
that the new product they created 
in every instance equals or exceeds 
the standards thus set up. 

“Outstanding, of course, is the 
complete unit chassis-and-body unit 
design which is being introduced to 
this field for the first time. 

“Every change was made with 
full realization of Reo’s responsi- 
bility to protect the lives of the 
children of the nation,” Mr. Sherer 
stafed. “Upwards of 3,000,000 chil- 
dren are daily transported more than 
a million one-way miles daily in so- 
called school buses. We have ac- 
cepted the challenge and are, I am 
confident, providing them with the 
ultimate in safe transportation. 


“To all of you, we pledge our- 
selves to constantly maintain the 
highest possible safety standards— 
not only in the manufacture of school 
buses but in every truck and bus 
produced under our name,” Mr. 
Sherer concluded. 
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How American-Associated Safety Engineering 


HELPS YOUR CLIENTS REDUCE 
INSURANCE AND OPERATING COSTS 






























































1. On every Workmen’s Com- 2. The next step is a survey 3. From this Study the Safety steaks 
pensation risk, previous accidents of unsafe work and process methods. Engineer prepares a detailed report aoe 
are studied to determine the major The Engineer then prepares a com- which presents the entire accident nt 
causes. Then the risk is thoroughly prehensive Safety Study which problem and offers an individualized — 
examined by our Safety Engineer to enables him to forecast future acci- plan for its control. oi 
detect existing physical hazards. dent trends. pe 
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4, The report is then presented 5. The American-Associated 6. By reducing the frequency | ment, 
to our policyholder. After the plan Engineer works closely with those and severity of accidents this expert same. 
has been accepted, our Safety Engi- responsible for safety control in the Safety Engineering cuts hidden oper- to pr 
neer assists in establishing the most plant making examinations, process ating costs and increases production trom 
efficient safety program, building it studies and accident investigations; efficiency. It is a nationwide ser- hazar 
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eperine and ocean marine risks. 


told that I was to be placed in 

charge of insurance for our com- 
any, I had a feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion because of the varied conditions 
| felt sure I would meet. I have not 
been disappointed. Later, I was 
filled with apprehension over the re- 
sponsibility attendant on keeping 
track of insurance at many plants 
in scattered locations. That feeling 
is present today. 

To get started, it seemed a gen- 
eral survey should be made in order 
to learn what types of insurance 
were being carried and what the 
hazards of the business might be. 
First thoughts in regard to insur- 
ance almost invariably go to fires. 
Too many people have suffered from 
them. The next hazard which came 
to mind was that of the ordinary ac- 
cident to an individual. Almost with- 
out exception, every individual has 
either experienced an accident or has 
seen someone injured. With these 
leads, it was not difficult to start a 


survey. 


Sun: years back, when I was 


The Basic Problem 


Whether the buying of insurance 
is in charge of the president or one 
of the other executives, or an insur- 
ance manager or clerk in a depart- 
ment, basically the problem is the 
same. The purpose of insurance is 
to protect the business against loss 
fom both known and unknown 
hazards. The known hazards may 
include the usual property and casu- 
alty risks plus possible loss of profits 
caused by business interruption, and 
the risks attendant on transportation, 
normally thought of as inland ma- 
It is 
the unknown hazards which too 
often cause trouble. 

After a survey of the hazards of 
the business, a complete schedule of 
all types of insurance to be carried 
was approved by our general man- 
agement. Using this as a standard, 
we went to work. 

The buyers’ job is to obtain pro- 
tection for all risks which company 
policy says to insure with the re- 
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quirement that the insurance be 
placed at the lowest cost commen- 
surate with sound protection. As an 
aid to our thinking, detailed and 
complete records of all losses apply- 
ing to each plant and department are 
maintained from year to year. These 
statistics play a big part in our pro- 
gram. They tell us what has hap- 
pened and provide a guide as to 
what may happen. 


Plant Alterations 


We early found that one of the 
most difficult phases of the work was 
to know what changes were taking 
This 


place within the company. 





meant new work, alterations and 
changes affecting protection. A 
method was devised whereby the in- 
surance department would be ad- 
vised at the time the management 
approved any expenditures involv- 
ing new construction or changes. 
Close contact is maintained with the 
chief engineer and the members of 
the engineering division of the com- 
pany. Blueprints of contemplated 


by LOWE H. WIGGERS, Mogr., 
Insurance and Real Estate Dept., 


The Procter and Gamble Co. 


work are reviewed with us and we, 
in turn, advise the insurance com- 
panies of proposed changes. It is 
necessary to do this in order to com- 
ply with insurance contracts and 
keep up with what is going on. 

As a typical case in point, let us 
assume it has been decided to con- 
struct an addition to one of our 
existing factories. At the time the 
decision is reached to go ahead with 
the work, we are notified and told 
the approximate amount of money 
involved. It is then our responsibil- 
ity to follow-up with the engineer- 
ing division and see what the work 
looks like on paper. Following that, 
we obtain insurance companies’ ap- 
proval of our proposed plans and ar- 
range for insurance. As the work 
progresses, the necessary contacts 
are maintained with our buying de- 
partment, our engineering division, 
the contractors doing the work, and 
the insurance companies in an effort 
to see that insurance protection is 
maintained and insurance company 
requirements satisfied. 


Complete Records 


It has been demonstrated that in- 
surance is just like any commodity 
in that we get what we pay for: but 
certainly we do not care to pay a 
higher price than experience justi- 
fies. We expect insurance compa- 
nies to make money and hope they 
continue to do so, but we do not 
want them to make all of their 
money on our business. There is a 
line beyond which we refuse to go. 
To determine that line, it is neces- 
sary to keep complete records, as 
heretofore mentioned. “ 

It is also necessary to keep down 
losses. Our management is sold on 
loss prevention. This applies to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Buyer's Functions—Continued 





every type of risk. Even so, loss 
prevention must be sold right down 
through the organization. We find 
it necessary to visit and inspect our 
risks at frequent intervals. For this 
purpose, experienced engineers in 
our department visit the plants and 


To follow through one of these 
inspection trips, let’s say the en- 
gineer leaves Cincinnati on Sunday 
night and visits four or five different 
plants before returning to Cincin- 
nati. At each plant he meets the 
superintendent and discusses insur- 
ance problems with him and then 
makes a detailed inspection with the 


things checked and inspected by af 
insurance company inspector are re 
viewed by our man, and, in additiog 
other insurance matters are discusseg 
with the local organization. Defectt 
brought out by the inspection af 
reported to the local superintendent 
Following the engineer’s return t@ 
Cincinnati, a detailed report covers 








ing the inspection at each plant i : 
written up. This report includegm 
recommendations for elimination of 
defects brought out by the inspection, A 
These reports, supplemented by the iis 
insurance manager’s comments and 
recommendations, go to the general 
management: and defects which 

have not been corrected are fol-§ 
lowed-up in an effort to eliminate 

them. In practically all cases, these | 
efforts are successful. In the event 

there is an honest difference of 
opinion between our man and thej 

local plant management, the matter} 

is talked out in open meeting and @ 
decision reached. 


plant fire protection man. The same 


EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


The constant improvement and de- 
velopment of individual fire fighting 
equipment, giving present day homes 
and industrial plants effective protec- 
tion, has also gone into the develop- 
ment and broadening of the modern 
fire insurance policy. 

Our agents take pride in the up-to-the- 
minute protection of the Caledonian— 
dependable for more than a century. 


become familiar with them. 










Three Phases 


The early fire ex- 


tt Maa 2 In the final analysis, there arg 


three divisions to our work: (1) 
Placing insurance, (2) Loss pre 
vention and (3) Collection of losses, 
Each one of these is dependent on 
the other two. For example, 1 

placing insurance we want to buy 
at lowest cost possible. To get the} 
cost down means our losses must 
be low. To keep our losses low, we 
must work on loss prevention. To 
collect losses we must have good in- 
surance, and a good loss record is 
an aid in obtaining good insurance. 
The fundamentals are simple, but 
the execution takes time. 


effectiveness but an 
important step in 
fire protection. 


Claim Procedure 


To 


All claims against the company J 
for losses covered by insurance 
clear through the insurance depart- 
ment. To illustrate: Several years 
ago over one thousand automobile}. 0 
accident reports came to us within 
a period of twelve months. Most of To 
these involved comparatively minor 
accidents : but, in some instances, the 
accidents were serious. An automo- bo 
bile accident may occur in Tampa, 
Florida, one day and Cincinnati or ye 
St. Louis the next. The procedure 
is the same. If the accident involves les 
one. of our salesmen, and the sales- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


National acclaim has fol- 

lowed each Maryland adver- 

: tisement promoting safe 
Seema! driving. Resulting prestige 
Mameed| is shared by every Maryland 





LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Tommy’s school days are over... forever. 


Today, there is a strange hush over the class- 
room, and eyes that should be on books and les- 
sons keep wandering to the vacant desk... 


Tommy’s desk. 


The tragedy of Tommy is the tragedy of 3,000 
boys and girls of school age who are killed each 
year by automobiles —victims of their own heed- 


lessness and motorists’ carelessness. 


We can...we must ...do our part to help save 
the lives of American children. For a child’s irre- 
sponsibility adds to a driver’s responsibility. 

Join the Maryland in its efforts to reduce the 
toll of traffic accidents. Train your children to be 
careful crossing streets. Train yourself to drive 
slowly... alertly...safely at all times. The wheel 


of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AN AGENT'S VIEWPOINT 


current problem is a “passing” 

problem; the problem which 
perplexes at the moment. I can 
think of a few which, to agents, 
come near to being permanently 
current and which, two years ago, 
I might have discussed forcefully 
and at some length. Those problems 
are still with us agents, but some- 
how or other, in the light of what 
now threatens us, they seem pretty 
inconsequential. 

At the outset, permit me to say 
that the agents, at least those with 
whom I am acquainted, are pres- 
ently carrying a feeling of woeful 
inadequacy. We are awed by the 
problem of meeting the requirements 
of PL 15; of the States having to 
follow out an order to regulate in- 
surance, in the absence of anything 
approaching a clear definition of 
what that regulation shall be. We 
recognize that the companies have 
been confused. We strongly suspect 
that the companies are still confused. 
We have reason to believe that some 
companies would welcome federal 
regulation. We know that some pro- 
ducers are of that mind. Is there 
any wonder then that, as a group, 
the agents are also confused ? 

Study of the history of cases upon 
which the Supreme Court has ruled 
during the 75 years since Mr. Paul 
undertook to bring the State of Vir- 
ginia into court would seem to in- 
dicate that insurance had repeatedly 
asked to be considered interstate 
commerce. When, in June 1944, the 
Supreme Court finally agreed that 
iMsurance was commerce, the in- 
dustry went into a state of shock 
from which it has by no means re- 
covered. That, in itself, is confus- 
ing to the agent. Particularly is it 
confusing when the same insurance 
company is carrying the torch for 
slates’ rights in one state, and at the 
fame time is pleading for relief 
from state regulation in another. Yet 
that is exactly what has happened 
i the past year. We understand the 


A CCORDING to Webster, a 
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by MORTON V. V. WHITE 
President of Pennsylvania Association 


of Insurance Agents 
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merits of these pleas and we ap- 
preciate that there is an attempt to 
accomplish a definite purpose, but 
you will admit that with PL 15 star- 
ing us in the face, these activities 
serve to further confuse those of 
us who are not students of Consti- 
tutional Law. 

Of one thing you may be sure; 
the informed insurance agent feels 
that wrapped up in this problem is 
his entire future. Principally he is 


concerned with rate regulation. The 
companies have their own angle, and 
it is to be expected that they will 
concern themselves primarily with 
it. The informed agent is quite 
aware of the important issues in- 
volved in prior approval or subse- 
quent disapproval of rates from the 
point of view of the companies. Ac- 
cording to his representation of com- 
panies, it is natural that an agent 
may now subscribe to one or the 
other of these types of rate regula- 
tion. Ultimately he must endorse 
that method from which the public 
will obtain the greatest good. 

It is elementary that if rates are 


to be regulated, the expense factor, 
which is a part of any rate, must 
be scrutinized. A great many things 
go into that expense factor, but ac- 
quisition cost is the principal item 
and the agent’s commission is heavily 
involved. The agents | am asso- 
ciated with have a theory about the 
compensation which we receive for 
producing the business. There can 
be no doubt that agents anywhere 
will hold it to be true. That agent 
who maintains an office; who pays 
employees to handle the detail of his 
work; who advertises himself and 
his wares through whatever medium 
he may use, has an expense factor in 
his “rate” which is far higher in pro- 
portion to that with which the rate 
of premium is loaded. The compa- 
nies undertake to provide protection. 
In doing so they have, through the 
years, guaranteed the progress which 
has been made by the people of this 
country. The sellers of insurance, 
the agents, the American agency 
system, has for the past 130 odd 
years performed the task of bring- 
ing the insurance companies and the 
people together. I wonder how often 
it occurs to the public and to the 
companies, that the agent for gen- 
eral insurance has to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of all types of pro- 
tection that are sold. The fact of 
the matter is, he or someone in his 
organization has got to know more 
about insurance than any under- 
writer of a particular class, or any 
field man of a particular company, 
is ever required to know. The pro- 
ducer must have the greatest knowl- 
edge of all the angles in the various 
types of coverage offered for sale 
by the companies. In acquiring that 
knowledge, he must spend many 
hours out of each week in study. Is 
there any wonder that some of us 
like to consider ourselves as, at least, 
semi-professionals ? 

I mention these things simply be- 
cause, tied up in this matter of rate 
regulation is our livelihood. It is in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent's Viewpoint—Continued 


conceivable to me that insurance 
protection, a thing so vital to the 
welfare of the public, can be sold 
to the public at a lower cost through 
any medium other than the Ameri- 
can agency system. I would like to 
be more specific about this particular 


point because it is important to the 
agent. From personal observation | 
have watched the operations of well 
staffed offices of direct writing com- 
panies. None of them writes a gen- 
eral line of business. They do not 
attempt to take care of all their 
client’s insurance requirements. 
Therefore, they do not perform the 
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services of the independent: insur- 
ance agent. They write a volume 
commensurate with their overhead 
or the personnel would not hold their 
respective jobs. But they are not 
equipped and are incapable of per- 
forming the functions which the 
local agent performs in his com- 
munity. We all know that insur- 
ance is sold, it is not bought. A 
doorbell must be rung. The need 
for the various forms of protection 
must be pointed out. A desire for 


insurance must be created or the fe 


public does not buy. For perform- 
ing these duties the insurance agent 
receives his commission. The insur- 7 
ance agent has adopted his vocation 
because by his very nature he is that 
kind of man, a fellow who likes to 
meet and talk with and share the | 
problems of his fellow citizens. The | 


average agent gives endless hours of 44 


his time to his community. You will 
find him in the midst of every civic 
enterprise. That is his nature. In 
short, because he is what he is, he 
does a pretty thorough job of “coy- 
ering” his community. 


A Small Mark-Up 


How many other businesses do 
we know of that operate on the same 
percentage of profit? The commis- 
sion derived by the insurance agent 
from the sale of a policy must cover 
the selling cost and the expense of 
maintaining a continuous service to 
his client until the expiration of that 
contract; one, three or five years 
hence. Only after the policy has ex- 
pired will the agent realize his true 
net profit. 

I come now to the theory of the 
agents, of which I made previous 
mention. In speaking of the prob 
lem which faces the industry, the 
term “public interest” has been used 
until it is all but threadbare. By 
some it has been used and may con- 
tinue to be used in the nature of the 


proverbial herring drawn across the"? 


trail. When a man is being shot at, 
it is natural that he will plead, with 
any argument he can conceive, to be 
allowed to live. But we agents are 
of this firm belief and I desire to 
have it go on the record now: Any 
legislation that is adopted in the 
various states in an endeavor to meet 
the demands of PL 15 will, of neces- 
sity, have to be in the public interest. « 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THIS INVENTORY CARD 
HELPS ME CHECK EVERY 
CUSTOMER REGULARLY, 
BEFORE HE TAKES ANY 
STEPS TOWARD BUYING 
ANEW CAR 
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HERE'S MY AGENCY INVENTORY ) 
OF FOLKS CARRYING AUTO | ,#*?'r4, 
INSURANCE. THEY MIGHT BE 
GOOD PROSPECTS UNDER our | AMVAG 
BANK-AGENT PLAN 
THANK. YOU. 
<2 WE'LL LOOK IT 
od KK OVER AND LET 


YOU KNOW 
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I'M RETURNING THE LIST 
TO YOU. WE'VE DETERMINED 
THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
EACH OF YOUR PROSPECTS 


THANKS, I'LL DO 
THAT. SOUNDS LIKE 
A GOOD PLAN! 


IF YOU'RE THINKING OF 

BUYING A NEW CAR ANY: 

TIME, CREDIT TO PAY FOR 

1 ITHAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 
| AT YOUR BANK. YOUR [cee 


























COULD BE GRANTED H \NSURANCE AND LOAN (._.%@) 
nn tee — M] CAN BE CLEARED TOGETH: (ag 
PE na oa i tt Bit ‘a 
THIS DIRECT MAIL CARD WILL BACK JUST HAND THIS DRAET 


UP THOSE CALLS I'VE BEEN MAK 
ING. LET'S MAKE A STRONG SELLING 
CAMPAIGN. DRAW UP A MAILING 
LIST, THEN WE'LL RUN THESE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR OUR AGENCY 
IN NEXT WEEK'S NEWSPAPERS 
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| DIDNT KNOW BUY- 
ING BOTH THE CAR 
AND INSURANCE 
‘| COULD BESO EASY! 


WITH YOUR DOWN 
PAYMENT TO YOUR 
DEALER. YOU'VE GOT 
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Here, from prospect to purchase, is how the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan works. It’s a time-saving gain for a// concerned. 
Inventorying your present policyholders is made easy by a 
flexible, quick-at-hand control—the inventory card. Banks, eager 
for sound loan business, co-operate by supplying the credit and 
signing in the final transactions. And your customers, with a 
new car on the way, are granted an easy-payment loan for auto- 
mobile and full insurance protection within a matter of minutes! 


That’s a real service to your present policyholders. It’s a 


selling job you can do now. 
Cay) 
cath y 


AUTO PLAN. 
ani 


Write for sample inventory card and 
direct mail solicitation material to: The 
American Insurance Group, Dept. 50, 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 
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ety lines, with special serv- 
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CASUALTY REVIEW 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


ITH premiums of private car- 

riers in 1943 of over one half 
billion dollars, compensation insur- 
ance led all lines in volume as it did 
in 1942. While the war put the 
automobile lines in the shade, it gen- 
erally created so much industrial ac- 
tivity that even though many small 
businesses were forced to close up 
due to lack of material or help, the 
overall total of payrolls expanded 
tremendously. 

We won’t discuss here Paul vs. 
Virginia or any of the ramifications 
of Federal supervision of insurance 
but we cannot view casualty insur- 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


by ALAN O. ROBINSON 


Vice President 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 


x * * 
EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a section from a paper prepared 
for the Insurance Institute of America for its 
refresher course directed to the men of the 
insurance business who have been in Service 
and who are re-entering their former voca- 
tion or who are considering that step. It 
covers, therefore, only the wartime develop- 
ments of the casualty business. Last month 
the subjects covered were automobile and 
general liability insurance. 


ance today without taking cogni- 
zance of the changes in our social 
order, particularly the broadening 
application of our Federal Social 
Security program. Compensation 
insurance has been the answer to in- 
dustry’s responsibility to its employ- 
ees and probably will continue to be 
the answer, although this form of 
protection emerged only after stren- 
uous contest with those who would 
have heid strictly to the law of negli- 
gence as the one factor in determin- 
ing responsibility. While the Fed- 
eral Security System may be ex- 
tended beyond its present benefits 
to other classes of beneficiaries, the 
American or the private insurance 
security system of insurance, with- 
out dependency upon the govern- 
ment, does have the initiative and 
the enterprise to recognize and meet 
the demands of this fast changing 
world. Compensation insurance is 
but one of the answers of the insur- 
ance business to the fortuities of 
this life. 


Premiums and Rates 


The European war had not had a 
profound influence upon domestic 
economic conditions in 1940 but un- 
certainty was felt throughout every 
industry and that was quickly and 
properly reflected in compensation 
insurance. Despite continuous rate 
reductions compensation underwrit- 
ing was running very favorably. Pre- 
mium income was increased some- 
what in 1940 but rate revisions were 
almost without exception downward. 
At about this time a new Experience 
Rating Plan was in the making. It 
was proposed that eligibility limits 
be determined in accordance with 
the distribution of losses by size. In 
other words, rather than a set $500 
average premium over the last two 

(Continued on the next page) 
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years of experience, the eligibility 
limits might be $300 in certain states 
and $400 and $500 in other groups 
of states. This seemed not alone 
entirely just but overcame the need 
for variations and exceptions such 
as had been made in the past when 


protests were recorded. Further, the 
system of weighting certain years 
and the use of five years’ experi- 
ence was done away with and the 
experience period was limited to 
three years. Revisions of the rating 
plan were also made in the treat- 
ment of losses. Simplification, the 
placing of greater weight on acci- 
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JOHN A. HEINZE, PRESIDENT 
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dent frequency, and an improved 
method of determining the credi- 
bility factor brought about 
radical changes, but established a 
rating plan on a sounder basis. By 
the end of 1940 the new plan was 
in use in four states and today is 
generally accepted. 


Retrospective Rating 


Retrospective Rating was first in- 
troduced to the insuring public on 
a general scale in 1936 and since 
that year it has shown a healthy 
growth. During the first complete 
year that the plan was in use there 
were 147 risks rated and it is esti- 
mated that.today there are approxi- 
mately 1500 risks under this plan. 

Statistics -indicate that only a 
small proportion of the risks de- 
veloped penalty premiums. Forty- 
two percent have developed the 
minimum premium. Thirty-five per- 
cent have premiums between the 
minimum and the standard. The re- 
mainder incurred a penalty but only 


a 


6% of the risks reached the maxi- | 


mum premium. 

By 1940 Retrospective Rating had 
proven itself to the point where it 
was accepted as a valuable rating 
instrument. While overimaginative 


underwriters had at times found this | 


plan susceptible to peculiar treat- 
ment which resulted in deviation | 
from the law, it was generally 
agreed that Retrospective Rating | 
could be and would be extended be- | 
yond the compensation field. Manual 
changes in 1940 provided, among | 
other matters, the extension of | 
Retrospective Rating to the small 
risks permitting its application to 
risks developing a premium of 
$1,000 or more rather than those 
with a minimum premium of $5,000.s 
In the years that followed Retro- 
spective Rating evolved itself into 
three different plans. The rating 
formula under each is: Retrospec« 
tive Premium = (Basic Premium 
+ (Loss & Loss Conversion Fac- 
tor)) X Tax Multiplier, subject to 
minimum and maximum premiums. 
The Plans, each contemplating gra- 
dation of expenses depending upon 
the size of the premium, are as 
follows : 


Retrospective Rating Plan A—Underg 
this Plan the maximum premium is the 
full standard premium. In other words, 
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it is an all credit plan or a non-surcharge 
plan. Inasmuch as there is no provision 
tor any surcharge in the event ot adverse 
experience, the maximum savings which 
can be earned are not as great as under 


Plans B and C. 


Retrospective Kating Plan B—Here 
the maximum premium in the event of 
gaverse experience May exceed the stand- 
ard premium, in Tact the maximum pre- 
mium charges are identical with those 
provided for under the original Retro- 
spective Rating Plan. However, in view 
of the expense gradation, the minimum 
premium — are lower than under 

riginal Plan. 

a eepective Rating Plan C—This is 
similar to B in that it contains provision 
for the same maximum premiums; how- 
ever, there are no specific minimum 
charges. Therefore, it is possible tor 
risks with unusually favorable experience 
to obtain greater credits under this Plan. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the basic premiums under Plans B and C 
differ. Without testing specific risks one 
cannot tell which plan might best be ap- 
plied. 


Graded Expenses 


The reference to expense grada- 
tion in referring to Plan B is the 
application of a graded expense fac- 
tor which is dependent upon the size 
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of the premium. This same grada- 
tion of expense, incidentally, is re- 
flected in the so-called Guaranteed 
Cost Discount Plan which is manda- 
tory if one of the Retrospective 
Plans is not used. Under this Plan 
the saving arising out of the ex- 
pense gradation is returned to the 
risk through discounts applied to 
that portion of the standard pre- 
mium in excess of $1,000. The 
gradations, of course, vary from 
state to state depending upon the 
expense provisions in the basic rates. 
For example : In a state with a 40% 
expense loading the discounts for 
stock carriers are as follows: First 
$1,000 of standard premium, noth- 
ing; next $4,000 of standard pre- 


“PF mum, 10.7%; next $95,000 of 


standard premium, 15.8%; all 
standard premium over $100,000, 
17.3%. This rating program, affect- 
P ing those risks developing standard 
premiums of more than $1,000 per 
annum, is already in effect in 
twenty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia, two of these states, 
Michigan and Texas, however, hav- 
ing approved the plan for intrastate 
only. As stated before the graded 
expense program differs in certain 
states, and while the theory behind 
the program is well accepted it must 
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We buy and sell 


Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 
Company stocks for more than 16 years. 


We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks of this character and are always 
pleased to furnish pertinent information and the current 


market status on shares in which you are interested. 


We solicit your inquiries 
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be recommended that everyone study 
the details of the various exceptions 
and deviations and that a point be 
made to keep constantly abreast of 
the changes which are made from 
time to time, for they most certainly 
will have a profound effect upon the 
entire insurance business. 

Early in the period to which we 
are giving our attention occupational 
disease loadings were the subject of 
discussion, for it seemed that de- 
spite a reduction of approximately 
25% in the Fall of 1939 the liberal 
margin was further broadened by 
continued favorable experience. By 
the end of 1940 a further reduction 
of 33%% brought O.D. rates to 
half of what they had been in the 
1936 to 1939 period. There were 
exceptions, of course, in certain in- 
dustries, but while the downward 





trend continued through 1941 the 
average reduction still did not fully 
reflect the satisfactory experience. 
The slowness in development of 
losses and the threat of an epidemic 
of occupational disease losses should 
there be a change in the economic 
tide, offset to a great degree the 
comfort found in the accumulated 
experience which certainly indicated 
that this time, at least, the hazard 
was far less than underwriters had 
originally contemplated. 

As 1941 rolled by, aid to Great 
Britain and our own preparation 
for the inevitable brought forth new 
construction projects, new industries 
and a great activity in the conver- 
sion of industries to war work, 
which markedly affected workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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sistent favorable experience was 
threatened at this point by the vast 
number of newly trained employees 
and by speeded up operations. How- 
ever, the increasing payrolls con- 
tinued to keep ahead of any adverse 
developments and the ever effective 
work of safety engineering seemed 


to guard this end of the business 
well. Naturally, the many govern- 
mental industries were faced with 
peculiar problems but the insurance 
business, as ever, properly and 
promptly jumped in performing in 
its true capacity as a necessary 
though auxiliary activity in every 
exigency. 











In American business today, any company could set up 
basic equipment and facilities capable of making quality products. Note that 
we say ‘capable of” for results do not always measure up to the possibilities. 


The margin of difference between the leading companies which get the 
utmost efficiency and quality from their facilities, and the general run of busi- 
nesses which are content with commonplace results, lies in an Understanding 
Management. 


So it is in Insurance. Modern facilities and methods for underwriting 
are basic necessities of the insurance business, but—the real “know how” 
gained from years of experience with the day by day problems of Agents 
and Brokers in the selling of insurance, and the willingness of ah understanding 
management to help meet the problems of their producers, with liberality and 
cooperation, are what really count. 


The long associations with leading Agents and Brokers, enjoyed by the 
seven Fire and two Casualty companies of the Commercial Union — Ocean 
Group is the best evidence which could be desired, that our companies are 
“Leaders” in the ranks of agency insurance companies. 


Our financial strength is unquestioned—our facilities complete and up- | 


to-date in every respect and—'‘no organization can rightfully claim possession 
of a fairer business policy.” 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
American Central Insurance Co. © Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Co. © The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. © The Palatine Insurance Co. Lid. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
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Members of the Commercial Union—Ocean Group 


HEAD OFFICE * ONE PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Newly acquired bases up anc 
down the Atlantic Seaboard pre. 
sented many difficult problems of 
law. The United States Longshore. 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Aegt 
tangled with local laws. The extra. 
territorial provisions of the severa| 
State Acts tangled with each other 
and the problem of the position of 
native workers tangled throughout 
the whole puzzle. But the point js 
that the insurance business did meet 
the test. At home and abroad the 
many large projects required special 
rating treatment. High wages, much 
overtime and reduced malingering 
all tended to bring about competi- 
tion, and bidding for the business 
finally resulted in a reduction of 
rates which generally amounted to 
20% for stock companies and 10% 
for the non-stock carriers, these re- 
ductions applying only to National 
Defense Projects which met certain 
specifications. 


Cost-Plus Contracts 


A further development of the rat- 





ing of War Department Projectsa 
was the handling of Cost-Plus-A- 
Fixed-Fee contracts and the Com- 
prehensive Rating Plan which in 
fact was another form of retrospec- 
tive rating. Here we find the plant- 
ing of many seeds which may well 
sprout and grow and _ spread 
throughout all forms of insurance. 
Here is the insurance advisor com- 
ing into the picture at a scale of 
remuneration which reduces from 
742% to 1% as determined by cer- 
tain premium brackets. Here is a 
fixed fge basis applied to all forms 
of insurance, automobile and other 
liability lines as well as compensa- 


tion. The reduction of premiums as | 


a result of the application of this 
Plan was even more drastic in the 
liability lines than in compensation. « 
Whether it will prove warranted 
or not only time will tell but the 
way has been cleared for new ap- 
proaches to rating matters and it iS 
bound to have its effect in the fu- 
ture upon the entire casualty busi- 
ness, 

Another subject which came up 
during the past year or so affecting 
particularly the compensation line 





| 
| 


is the matter of dividends paid by 
participating companies. Incident- 
ally, here again is a development 
which will bear watching, many 
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companies today having set them- 
selves up in a manner to do business 
on a participating basis even though 
currently that is not their program. 
There were a variety of plans in 
vogue, some properly basing a divi- 
dend on loss ratio have been ap- 
proved and these are becoming a 
factor in the business even today. 
Other plans based upon size of pre- 
miums seem to have little to recom- 
mend them, since they are actually 
nothing more than additional steps 
to a rating plan and not truly a dis- 
tribution of surplus. 


During these several years manual 
changes have been numerous ; how- 
ever, these changes, aside from mat- 
ters relating to problems of war, 
were for the most part of the com- 
mon garden variety of reclassifying 
and clarifying accepted material. 


By the end of 1943 the full force 
of the impact of war had hit the in- 
surance business and compensation 
insurance, ever mirroring the eco- 
nomic conditions of the community, 
was indeed under pressure. Not 
alone were the underwriters pre- 
pared to cope with difficult and un- 
expected conditions heretofore un- 
heard of, but they found themselves 
dealing very directly with govern- 
mental views on underwriting mat- 
ters. The fine balance maintained 
and the successful handling of the 
Government’s war problems are in- 
deed a compliment, not alone to the 
business itself but to those who left 
the insurance business to assume 
Government posts having to deal 
with insurance problems from the 
other side. 


Artificial Loss Ratios 


Loss ratios obviously are artificial 
during such times of inflated pay- 
rolls, however, while the rates con- 
tinue to lower, the National Council 
has with wisdom streamlined rating 
procedure so that its rating plan will 
be more sensitive than heretofore 
and react more readily to changing 
conditions in the several states. The 
lack of manpower in company offices 
alone necessitates certain delay in 
the gathering of statistics ; however, 
as with many products of the war 
the substitutes may prove better than 
the original. So we find new rating 
plans which may well serve the 
smaller and average risk more equi- 
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EARLY RAILROADS 


In the middle 1800’s the completion of 
each new locomotive created real ex- 
citement and they were given striking 
names like “Peppersauce”, “Jupiter”, 
and “Pride of The Prairie”. Railroad 
travel seemed the height of luxury 
compared with stagecoach accommoda- 
tions, and railroad freight service was 
badly needed by our young industries. 
As coal replaced wood for fuel, the 
different lines competed in offering 
comforts and shipping facilities. The 
great demand for a railroad line reach- 
ing across the continent was finally 
satisfied in May 1869 when Eastern 
and Western lines met at Promontory 





Point, Utah. Railroad growth was es- 
pecially beneficial to Ohio, a manufac- 
turing state with well distributed min- 
eral wealth. 


% * * 


The olden days when cautious travelers 
bought tourist baggage policies for a 
specific trip are a far cry from today 
when so many people carry personal 
property floaters and have complete 
protection wherever they are ... at 
home or abroad. Appleton and Cox, 
Inc., is well-known for its courteous 
and prompt settlement of losses under 
these contracts anywhere in the world. 


Appleton & Cox 

















tably, and we find the larger risks 
subjected to graded expense and 
graded acquisition loadings. These 
factors and the elimination of the 
bonus portion of overtime wages 
during the emergency may go a long 
way to ease the adjustment of the 
business to post war conditions. 
1944 finds the trend to reduced 
rates continuing, but more and more 





thought is given to more accurate 
rating systems so that when the tide 
does change, as surely it will, when 
malingering again is a problem, 
when reopened cases come to haunt 
the companies, when reduced pay- 
rolls shrink premiums, then it is 
hoped rate adjustments will not 
alone be made speedily but equita- 
bly to all concerned. 
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General of America ...... 5,488 5,834 8,339 8,903 9,287 36.8 36.6 41.0 54.1 46.0 44.1 
ED so 60. 5°C"s dca '0.9 8,6 5,046 5,184 6,222 6,519 7,271 40.9 44.7 S15 3.1 338 47.7 Nation< 
Great American .......... 10,092 10,732 11,036 11,726 12,107 44.3 41.1 49.1 49.0 52.0 47.3 Nationz 
Norther 
SII ETE 4,119 4,440 4,746 5,078 5,518 2 25 Sz St ss 49.8 Pacific 
SS See 24,234 25,720 28,186 29,259 32,079 39.8 38.8 43.3 44.4 46.9 42.9 Potoma 
TS a eee 31,891 33,466 36,699 40,424 43,753 24 G24 G79 5334 53.1 48.4 
oe ue. OF NA... 52.5 14,145 16,626 17,950 17,610 19,037 40.8 44.6 49.4 57.2 54.7 49.9 St. Pat 
Se 2 6,080 7,025 6,946 6,711 7,652 SS 49 HS S38 55.1 50.5 q anvice 
Spring 
Matonal Fire ............ - 10,486 10,964 12,156 13,652 14,029 SG. 62 63 BS 2s 49.1 Standat 
National Union .......... 5,270 6,111 6,846 6,227 7,063 40:2 4.8 53.8 53.9 52.6 49.8 Travele 
New Hampshire .......... 3,661 3,863 4,253 4,682 5,321 48.0 38.2 50.8 49.3 58.7 49.5 
SST a eae 4,799 4,778 4,920 5,252 5,523 5.1.4.3 3.3 @.72 55:3 49.2 J To 
meocth British ............ 4,536 4,675 4,629 5,164 5,007 40.4 41.0 44.6 49.8 54.5 46.2% Pri 
*C 
ee 4,825 4,771 4,856 5,121 4,906 44.4 42:0 S12 @.2 51.5 47.7 a 
Peete COND, 56 50.6 sccce 6,090 6,441 6,683 7,250 7,697 39.2 40.4 47.3 48.2 51.0 45.6 1942, 4: 
_— 7 hy Ry AES eae 5,423° 6,145 6,089 7,211 7,978 45.4 44.6 51.2 57.7 55.4 50.5 
AE yal RES ee 6,059 7,020 6,945 7,037 7,984 45.9 45.0 51.8 53.8 55.1 50.6 
A NEE ee 5,901 6,139 6,509 7,011 7,688 38.8 38.7 45.9 51.3 48.0 44.9 
Ee 9,802 11,092 10,738 11,931 13,115 4:5 @6 5336 51.9 %.3 49.8 
Swiss Reinsurance ........ 5,832 7,502 8,393 9,445 10,586 6.7 36.7 GO @.1 @.1 64.0 
RN Sct enh 2s tiwals 8,959 9,822 10,823 10,854 11,308 40.6 37.6 50.0 46.8 50.1 45.5 
ke rere 7,782 8,219 7,926 8,739 9,373 B44 2.9 32 68.1 3.2 48.2 
COREE LOTTE 3,710 3,878 4,007 4,249 4,589 ei Bs We MF USS 48.3 
Totals and Averages.. $288,731 $312,365 $334,684 $356,203 $383,611 43.5 42.1 49.7 51.5 52.8 48.3 os. 
Premiums Earned .... $267,137 $286,479 $310,121 $328,240 $352,149 ool 
* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average adjustment expenses run Camder 
about 6% of the losses. ._Making a correction for this factor the overall loss ratio of the thirty-five companies was as follows: 1941, Comme 
46.1% ; 1942, 44.6% ; 1943, 52.7% ; 1944, 54.6% ; 1945, 56.0%. Five year average, 51.2%. 
Connec 
Contine 
Federa 
Fidelity 
MOTOR VEHICLE Lith 
oe A 
-——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——, *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED ag 
(Shown in Thousands) 7——TO PREMIUMS EARNED——\ ., Frank! 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941. 1942 1943 1944 1945 Aver. "Genera 
Aetna (Fire) ............ $7,041 $2,494 $2,539 $2,808 $3,052 64.3 45.4 44.0 59.7 69.0 56.5 | Glens } 
SS RSET 1,974 1,233 880 985 1,178 65.8 52.6 47.2 63.4 72.7 60.1 Great . 
Geeee Pie ............. 1,726 1,706 2,134 2,534 2,533 48.2 37.0 38.7 53.9 65.2 50.1 Hanove 
American Automobile .... 4,863 4,706 5,104 5,786 7,294 43.6 3.2 37.4 S88 C9 48.4 Hartfo 
NDS Bodie. vi osine dices 2,099 2,103 1,417 1,267 1,706 6 BF BO GAT FS 60.2 Home | 
| 4,662 4,126 4,114 4,375 5,455 “3.35. 26:8 -H.1 470. 34 43.4 Ins, G& 
Bankers & Shippers ...... 2,287 1,328 1,044 938 1,018 60.9 48.9 45.4 58.8 76.5 57.0 Marine 
| gee eer 5,254 1,933 1,908 2,167 2,329 70.2 46.4 46.0 67.2 69.3 59.4 Millers 
IN 6 hc SNK 04 be 7,196 1,258 1,656 1,649 1,934 60.7. 46.6 42.1 75.6 78.4 57.6 Nation: 
Employers’ Fire .......... 1,578 1,493 1,645 1,854 2,357 2-838 BS HS 6.3 49.2 Nation: 
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MOTOR VEHICLE—Continued 





7——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) ——_TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Aver. 
0 re oes oe 2,807 2,244 1,825 1,877 2,097 48.7 44.1 38.8 51.6 63.5 48.9 
Fidelity & Guaranty ...... 2,706 2,510 2,611 2,956 3,926 48.8 43.3 38.3 53.6 74.2 53.0 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 3,932 2,051 d 1,686 2,033 61.0 43.7 41.0 60.3 71.2 54.6 
Fire Association .......... 4,630 1,292 1,207 1,107 1,376 “4.166 82.7 722-7. 60.4 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 3,236 2,148 2,031 2,227 2,804 53.5 43.3 44.9 60.7 72.4 54.7, 
Ee ee ee 3,893 3,705 3,758 3,979 4,367 59.3 45.8 47.7 64.7 74.5 58.7 
General Exchange ........ 39,621 8,460 5,453 4,308 4,540 65.9 46.5 41.5 59.5 72.8 56.1 
General of America ...... 2,225 2,068 2,125 2,294 2,607 49.8 40.1 38.8 57.8 66.5 Sid 
RINNE. ic 0:6:5-0's'n's 6 0's'e 2 1,933 1,311 1,166 1,356 1,686 49.8 37.0 37.1 56.0 66.6 49.3 
Great American .......... 1,526 1,297 1,273 1,459 1,761 S1.7 41.0 4.2 536.5 @.6 52.0 
RRR Sra 1,753 1,251 1,094 1,107 1,378 63.9 45.7 45.8 60.9 70.8 57.2 
RRP SARE 8,741 5,972 5,536 5,860 7,468 57.2 42.7 38.5 53.9 64.7 51.6 
«ee 26,082 5,951 3,719 4,023 4,767 61.8 47.4 41.5 62.9 71.0 55.6 
eae of N. A. .....00:- 3,891 2,687 2,520 2,740 3,429 51.3 41.6 38.3 56.4 61.5 49.8 
RE RST > Meri 1,449 1,174 930 792 848 Be 81 4245 HH RA 51.2 
ee EC eee 4,847 3,241 3,070 3,100 3,496 60.4 48.4 48.4 61.1 71.1 57.4 
National Union .......... 3,400 1,856 1,506 1,438 1,346 51.9 48.6 46.8 65.0 71.7 54.7 
Ae 1,714 1,380 1,199 1,258 1,414 3s co.e 45 %.3 3.5 47.4 
EE op wane sk bincin.d bear 2,436 1,330 1,043 1,066 1,159 62.6 49.1 45.2 59.6 76.9 57.9 
csv oeeome takes 1,339 1,099 1,169 1,310 1,391 54.7 3.8 37.4 56.1 64.3 51.0 
SIT. ca 0ba2 Shade cee 2,602 2,122 2,097 2,498 2,992 50.8 41.9 40.1 56.5 65.6 51.6 
Eso nadicee betee 4,960 2,391 915 1,531 2,474 Go. 3.2 4.5 Fo 15.5 66.0 
Springfield .............4. 2,541 1,905 - 1,798 2,087 2,422 56.3 48.8 46.8 65.0 74.5 58.4 
DE, Ma cocecsaces 2,009 1,555 846 811 935 52.2 44.9 43.0 63.6 81.1 53.8 
EE cn dbase sda 5,515 4,895 6,174 6,712 8,098 Os Bs B4 G.t 8.5 48.4 
Totals and Averages... $178,468 $88,275 $79,194 $83,945 $99,670 59.0 44.4 41.2 59.4 69.0 54.1 

Premiums Earned .... $163,763 $145,604 $93,032 $81,849 $91,427 


*Computed on basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average the adjustment expenses run 


about 10% of the losses. Corrected for this factor the average loss ratio of the thirty-five companies was as follows: 1941, 64.9% ; 
1942, 48.8% ; 1943, 45.3% ; 1944, 64.3% ; 1945, 75.9%. Five year average, 59.5%. 
7*———NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——\, *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) 7——TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Aver. 
SS eee $2,021 $2,503 $2,866 $4,040 $4,108 43.7 58.7 60.0 52.4 53.5 54.1 
ee ere 1,831 1,774 1,213 1,732 2,160 6.0 3.2 6.9 3.3 3B 55.8 
Ee eee 2,921 3,131 3,575 4,336 4,403 38.4 40.1 42.3 47.5 44.8 43.0 
IB dk ic.cs oa Swie.c0nia 538 539 542 699 995 46.5 46.3 47.8 49.2 43.9 46.5 
Commercial Union ....... 1,244 1,254 548 1,075 1,191 DS 2.1 BS @O7 BS 34.7 
ree 730 819 1,092 1,237 1,378 40.9 42.2 45.5 53.1 50.3 47.3 
SII ois: biaicin\ciceiwe's 4 1,015 1,219 “LSis 1,930 2,255 62.4 43.5 50.0 59.9 46.0 51.8 
CE isd vad oi ds. wan 06 877 804 674 715 926 38.2 30.8 27.6 30.6 48.1 35.2 
Fidelity & Guaranty ...... 661 561 755 826 861 50.4 40.1 52.2 43.1 41.4 45.4 
J , Fidelity-Phenix .......... 798 995 1,231 1,488 1,899 70.9 38.1 58.2 78.4 48.7 58.4 
Fire Association .......... 619 679 765 833 1,123 72.8. 42.0 57.7 48.1 46.5 Siz. 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 2,475 2,841 3,740 3,362 3,995 OS @.7 G15. .31.9) @.7 51.9 
ek re 459 544 677 953 1,179 54.6 41.1 42.8 51.9 59.6 51.3 
L Franklin DeeMiiad Uckarsie tiorate ate 593 726 910 1,128 1,202 44.5 58.9 64.3 52.2 61.4 57.2 
“T General of America ....... 610 735 1,053 1,247 1,302 6.5 20 BA il -€2.7 42.4 
Gees Falls ............... 672 810 797 1,064 1,328 60.2 38.4 51.0 49.9 55.3 50.6 
Great American .......... 611 717 808 1,061 1,281 38.4 42.2 44.3 42.1 55.1 45.7 
PSR 434 488 558 757 893 ae ‘bas 554- DS Bi 54.2 
oN san ed 3,517. - 4,118 5,134 6,209 6,251 56.1 61.3 63.7 62.6 57.5 60.5 
“aaa 2,837 4,108 5,166 6,384 6,682 S37 "Ha Os Bs RS 58.2 
am OF N. A. ......... 4,639 6,018 5,924 6,521 7,650 32.3 41.0 47.8 56.3 47.0 45.6 
RSE SE 602 573 493 525 669 wo we we BS 4.3 32.1 
Millers National ......... 615 583 578 669 759 54.3 50.5 43.0 41.9 45.6 46.9 
National Fire ............ 920 987 1,456 1,771 1,948 48.4 45.4 50.1 62.9 53.0 53.0 
~ National Union ........... 836 984 1,161 1,267 1,485 51.4 45.7 60.8 52.0 57.9 54.1 
FOR JUNE, 1946 - 





North British 
Northern Assurance 
OSS a 
Providence, Wash. ....... 
Reinsurance Corp. ........ 


meee F. 6 M. w.......s 
Springfield 
Standard Marine 
Travelers 
Westchester 


Totals and Averages... 
Premiums Earned .... 


INLAND MARINE—Continued 





7*——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——\, 


(Shown in Thousands) 
1943 





1941 1942 1944 1945 
500 739 988 1,187 _—«1,583 
479 518 558 738 937 
1,209 1,358 1,809 2,049 2284 
989 1,089 1.284 1,523 1.899 
596 617 828 905 1048 
2,027 2151 2520 2,993 3,601 
900 1174 1424 1613 1,792 
509 549 660 738 938 
1,360 1,531 1950 2,242 2,591 
495 498 558 627 837 
$42,229 $48,734 $55,808 $66,444 $75,433 
$39,205 $46,737 $51,823 $59,829 $67,621 





* RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
7——TO PREMIUMS EARNED——, 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
1.5 Gs 71.9 65.5 &7.9 
46.9 34.9 47.7 44.4 44.2 
1.8 42.2 4.5 53.1 530.3 
50.4 49.6 55.3 -52.0 49.0 
105.4 45.4 81.2 53.8 49.4 
0. “28 Si2 55.1 4.7 
wm. 26.9 3.l Fiz GZ 
36.9 53.3 40.9 50.8 60.3 
34.5 32.2 37.0 40.5 45.6 
39.8 49.4 47.9 50.4 49.2 
47.5 4.3 53.3 52.4 52.8 


Aver, 


63.4 
43.4 
47.5 
51.2 
63.7 


49.9 
60.6 
49.7 
39.0 
47.6 


50.9 


* Loss ratios are computed to earned premiums but exclude loss adjustment expenses which run between 4% and 5% of pure in- 
curred losses. This factor should be considered in connection with the ratios presented above. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Aetna 
Agricultural 
American 

Automobile 
Camden 





0 PE ee 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Association .......... 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s 


Franklin 
General of America ....... 
Glens Falls 
Great American 
Hanover 


Hartford 
Home 
ea 2 | a ee 
L&L. &G 

National 


National Liberty ......... 
National Union 
North River 


North British 


ee 


BG EEN AG &sr5-0,016 5d: s:0:016 


St. Paul 
Springfield 
Swiss Reinsurance ........ 
Travelers 


Totals and Averages.. 
Premiums Earned .... 


*——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— 
(Shown in Thousands) 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$1,086 $1,389 $1,528 $1,955 $2,505 
328 392 509 623 762 
921 1,174 1,385 2,003 2,359 
512 617 703 836 992 
340 435 495 645 773 
1,053 1,305 1,429 1,693 2,251 
760 1,015 1,092 1,252 1,635 
431 590 634 750 878 
718 905 1,090 1,327 1,606 
851 1,113 1,346 1,599 2,026 
350 434 574 652 783 
729 933 1,347 1,540 1,868 
496 © 559 674 835 1,068 
856 1,074 1,214 1,527 1,547 
398 525 536 666 873 
2,126 2,757 3,170 3,801 4,663 
1,858 3,152 3,898 4,909 6,024 
1,191 1,671 1,878 2,001 2,606 
546 736 796 866 1,072 
889 1,090 1,249 1,673 1,952 
293 369 574 652 784 
570 829 894 1,218 1,431 
477 556 577 702 817 
386 506 516 523 675 
415 486 574 716 817 
572 709 824 972 1,164 
471 372 533 582 338 
451 609 658 882 1,051 
393 528 620 688 850 
546 736 796 910 1,118 
563 685 801 998 1,189 
855 1,118 1,278 1,596 2,001 
434 715 772 895 1,279 
986 1,215 1,390 1,685 1,990 
785 975 1,020 1,266 1,597 
$24,636 $32,274 $37,374 $45,438 $54,344 
$15,383 $23,166 $29,512 $35,307 $43,720 


* RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 


-——TO PREMIUMS EARNED——, 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
62.2 49.9 62.4 52.9 44.6 
35.0 30.8 51.7 61.7 44.1 
21.9 50.0 46.6 85.2 44.1 
44.2 42.0 49.4 50.8 49.5 
51.4 34.4 52.8 84.8 40.1 
29.8 27.2 58.3 8.6 42.7 
26.5 45.6 47.3 73.2 46.5 
v.38 AS $3.1 G8 6.9 
30.3 2.6 S38 Si.1 33.3 
50.2 49.2 56.0 80.7 44.7 
2.5 RS DA 7.1 5 
29.6 43.3 48.9 54.1 42.7 
35.6 3.0 4.6 G7.9 55.5 
33.9 33.6 .4.4 70.7 51.4 
os WS 6.7 48 3S 
45.0 40.1 40.8 67.1 45.5 
43.1 39.8 37.0 76.5 48.2 
26.4 25.2 48.0 65.4 44.2 
40.5 32.3 399.2 54.8 3.1 
37.7 42.1 43.9 55.3 43.1 
25.2 31.7 49.9 68.3 46.7 
278° 2.6 41.5 60.1 %.6 
31.8 41.1 41.7 44.3 46.7 
34.4 40.2 59.5 68.3 33.5 
2.8 23.2 52.5 48.1 99.9 
7.5 D7 9.3 79.8 53.0 
41.3 53.6 44.8 72.1 16.3 
40.5 32.3 39.2 54.8 36.8 
31.9 68.9 64.2 52.0 52.3 
40.5 32.3 39.2 54.8 36.3 
49.7 49.0 48.6 60.5 52.4 
a. 49.2 59.3 39.7 2 
6.3 3.2 6.7 G7 As 
34.3 35.8 52.5 64.8 36.5 
30.7 40.8 50.9 46.5 39.8 
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* Computed on basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average the adjustment expenses run 


about 10% of the losses. 
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NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— * RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) 7-——TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Aver. 
49.9 iss Lae Tan abe men $722 $679 $806 $697 $695 ane Gas GF 6S 6h 51.2 
60.6 American Equitable ...... 135 115 117 137 156 20 3.4 €5. Bz 7.1 69.2 
49.7 ES ever ee 583 582 524 608 549 41.7. 30.9 37.0 61.2 81.6 48.8 
30.0 SS Be eee 118 103 121 9O4 94 53.8 71.4 61.8 94.7 84.7 71.9 
47 6 USS Bere ree 993 997 1,044 1,104 1,123 45.9 56.8 49.4 56.9 64.0 54.7 
50.9 | Fidelity-Phenix .......... 821 842 899 918 925 43.8 60.6 49.5 61.7 68.0 56.7 
‘ Fireman’s Fund .......... 206 188 196 191 143 69.7 65.3 109.4 73.7 98.8 81.6 
0 AS eee 409 421 362 328 321 39.5 46.3 49.5 23.0 66.5 45.3 
e in- SS See O4 82 186 208 181 ee 6.5 G2 SSB 77.2 67.2 
General of America ...... 227 201 181 169 161 60.0 47.3 57.0 120.7 37.2 64.1 
SI, c.g Save 6. 015,68 148 141 131 105 110 5656 06 46F BA TS 59.5 
Great American .......... 458 344 392 347 234 44.9 48.7 86.1 85.4 122.6 74.4 
Tc Wh bess Lee ae sce 218 192 164 196 190 66.7 90.3 54.3 93.1 88.4 81.4 
ES. vin etib x eteiawn hae 1,830 1,708 1,603 1,651 1,692 39.0 54.3 66.4 72.4 5.8 47.2 
SP ee 2,192 2,004 1,731 1,631 1,437 we me SS US UTS 58.7 
Re ING LS cas ccweice 412 389 343 358 244 56.0 70:0 4.5 13737 -85.0 76.1 
' I Pe ee 299 232 134 149 135 53.2 97.2 107.7 22.8 49.5 69.4 
s gf  * oe 145 148 130 104 77 28.6 51.0 67.6 75.1 83.1 53.7 
\ver. Millers National ......... 116 124 122 115 113 32.5 35.0 66.2 40.8 54.8 45.6 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..... 129 133 115 104 101 39.5 46.3 49.6 23.0 ° 66.5 44.4 
52.5 
46.7 C—O err ree 673 635 634 678 595 41.9 62.8 60.3 86.4 80.8 64.5 
53.8 $ National Liberty .......... 97 86 186 203 179 39.5 46.9 70.5 88.8 75.7 67.7 
48.1 National Union .......... 167 156 165 181 181 56.2 65.0 78.1 65.0 94.6 71.1 
53.6 PTT 176 152 118 108 138 55.4 51.8 95.4 91.4 80.6 72.5 
50.8 Northern Assurance ...... 86 74 64 65 56 WS Be ii 8a Bs 84.9 
50. 
50.7 Northwestern National .... 196 182 167 144 132 56.0 54.0 84.8 57.7 69.6 64.1 
47.4 ON Oe rere 128 129 140 110 94 we £35 BS 2... 245 49.7 
40.1 ein ie sive k aye oa 230 194 183 171 158 57.1 54.7 79.1 103.4 79.5 72.8 
57.1 ts bia cd iaieé- aie Siare 145 148 130 112 80 28.6 51.0 67.6 75.1 83.3 53.9 
48.2 meee. F, @ Me. oo. cose 451 428 445 429 437 47.3 63.8 90.9 85.1 53.9 67.0 
S35 1 Springfield -.............. 494 474 499 493 440 49.5 68.9 55.3 76.7 77.7 64.8 
30. Swiss Reinsurance ........ 130 114 117 140 163 40.7 22.3 65.4 97.0 94.2 63.7 
48.6 1 Travelers .............-.- 233 165 162 137 152 42.1 47.4 105.5 20.6 71.6 56.7 
| |. | “SRRRRREREES 375 326 210 270 284 54.0 56.0 94.2 77.7 96.3 73.5 
48.9 RN I 192 180 156 140 131 43.7 61.2 60.6 73.8 74.2 61.6 
re Totals and Averages... $14,028 $13,068 $12,677 $12,595 $11,901 “i SS Gi Ad  @: 59.1 
41.3 
45.8 Premiums Earned .... $16,091 $14,539 $13,400 $12,860 $12,246 
rz *Excludes adjustment expenses which run about 10% of losses. w 
42.1 
47.44 
rae | 
‘ $7° 12 
da) Globe and Rutgers 
54.87 Fire Insurance Company 
52.8 Islir¢ Or %4 y % y be J ‘y 
54.2 Insurance ( mIpAaNY AMERICAN HOME 
49.9 - “i : 
y ») / . Fire Assurance Company 
ci | ae of Pennsylvania di 
5 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y 
2S - 
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SPECIAL 
SERVICES 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICB 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
meneeeet. VANCOUVER, omeese, 
WINNIPEG, HALIF. 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
1e 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. tguen. F.A.LA. 
N. A. M 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consultin 
Auditors a 


Actuaries 
Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








NEW YORK MULTIPLE 
LINE RULING 


EPUTY Superintendent Ray- 

mond Harris has released a rul- 
ing which clarifies the charter posi- 
tion of companies with respect to the 
new personal property floater and 
multiple line reinsurance laws. Be- 
cause of the wording of the New 
York Insurance Law domestic stock 
fire companies will not be required 
to amend their charters in order to 
enlarge their reinsurance powers. 
Stock casualty, mutual fire, mutual 
casualty and reciprocal insurers will 
be required to amend their charters. 
Regarding the writing of personal 
property floater policies by casualty 
companies, those exercising powers 
in accordance with the provision of 
Section 70 of the old insurance law 
and those which have charters de- 
fining their insurance powers in the 
terms of Section 46 of the new code 
and in addition are empowered by 
their charters to do such other kind 
or kinds of insurance as may be 
permitted in the future by amend- 
ments to the law, need not amend 
their charter. 


MARYLAND RATING 
BUREAU 


OLLOWING a hearing upon the 

application of the North America 
Companies that a license to the new 
Maryland Rating Bureau be refused 
on the grounds that under the terms 
of its proposed constitution it was 
attempting to usurp the supervisory 
power of the insurance commis- 
sioner, 
as follows: “It is hereby ordered 
that a license be issued forthwith to 
Maryland Rating Bureau to trans- 
act the business of a rating organiza- 
tion in the State of Maryland, sub- 
ject, however, to the right of any in- 
surer now or hereafter becoming a 
member or subscriber of such Bu- 
reau to appeal to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Maryland from any 
failure or refusal of said Bureau to 
prescribe rates for any new or un- 
rated forms of insurance; and it is 
further ordered that no insurer by 
becoming a member or subscriber 
to the Maryland Rating Bureau im- 
pairs or surrenders any of its rights 
which exist under the laws of the 
State of Maryland.” 


Commissioner Ensor ruled: 


INSTALLMENT PREMIUM 
PLANS 


EDWIN LARSON, Insurance 

e Commissioner of Florida, has js- 
sued a ruling with respect to the 
writing of term policy contracts and 
annual policy contracts both in con- 
nection with installment payments of 
premiums, endorsements and install- 
ment agreements (generally known 

s “Five-year Plans’). 

Under the ruling all such con- 
tracts will be permitted to be written 
in the State of Florida for periods 
not in excess of five years with the 
further requirement that they be 
written at the full annual premium 
for the first year and at not less than 
80% of the full annual premium for 
all subsequent annual installments, 
Before becoming effective all in- 
surers are required to file with the 
Insurance Department complete data 
applicable to its proposed contracts, 
all of which shall be subject to the 
approval of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. The plans should, embrace all 
classes of risks eligible for term dis- 


yer ‘ 
counts and should provide for proper 


notice of cancellation on default in 
payment of any installment. 

All insurers are required to be in 
conformity with this order by June 
30 as to the 80% feature pertaining 
to installments. 

An installment premium plan for 
use in connection with term policies 
has been filed with the New York 
Insurance Department by the Chubb 
& Son group of insurance companies. 
The plan is similar to that recently 
approved for the North America 
Group which provides for an initial 
payment equal to one full annual 
premium and subsequent yearly in- 
stallments equal to 80% of the initial 
payment. 


RECIPROCAL LICENSING OF 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment and the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department have an- 
nounced a reciprocal agreement on 
the licensing of agents and brokers. 
Substantially the agreement provides 
that an agent licensed in one state 
for a line of insurance will be quali- 
fied as an agent for that line of in- 
surance in the other states without 
examination. 
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a CENTRAL SURETY 


ee Individual Comprehensive PERSONAL LIABILITY Policies 


tial 
ual Lead to Bigger Sales 


in- 
" “The best leader I know for future sales,” says 
one agent. “We sell this remarkably broad 
OF coverage mostly on 3-year policies . . . $25. 
) Buyers become notably receptive to other offer- 
De T ings. 

= = A “You can follow my trail around town by the 
. Personal Liability policies I've sold . . . sowing 
the seed of future general business.” 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Insurance, 
Income Taxation, Re- 
conversion, Accounting 
and Finance is an ac- 
curate knowledge and 
record of Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS © PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 



































INDEPENDENT CLAIMS 
ADJUSTER 
Experienced Automobile, Work- 
men's Compensation and Fire In- 
surance. Ralph H. Fijellman, Sr., 
4718 Oakton Greet, Skokie, Illinois. 
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CONNECTICUT 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


N MAY 13, 1946 the Insurance 

Commissioner of the State of 
Connecticut announced that the Jan- 
uary 11, 1938 regulation concerning 
insurance on financed automobiles 
and automobiles pledged to secure 
loans had been amended. The Com- 
missioner’s statement follows: 

“Every purchaser of an automo- 
bile under a financing plan and every 
owner of an automobile pledged to 
secure a loan, when the car is insured 
for his benefit, 1s entitled either to 
an insurance policy in his own pos- 
session or to a certificate of insur- 
ance in his own possession in the 
event that a master policy covers 
such cars through a common vendor, 
financing company, or loan company. 
The policy or certificate in the hands 
of the purchaser or owner of the 
pledged car should contain a true 
and factual statement of the pre- 
mium paid for the insurance, the 
policy period and the amount and 
nature of the coverage, and should 
be countersigned by a resident agent. 
Facsimile signature may be used. 

“The Department will not permit 
any arrangement when joint interest 
is involved, whereby a flat rate or 
premium is charged on every car, 
regardless of its size or value as this 
practice ts discriminatory. Any ex- 
cuse that the Insurance Department 
has no jurisdiction over finance or 
loan companies will not be accepted 
insofar as the insurance features of 
the transaction are concerned. 

“The Department will insist that 
the purchaser of an automobile 
through a financing company or the 
owner of an automobile pledged to 
secure a loan is entitled to the same 
rights as his interest may appear in 
the unearned premium on the can- 
cellation of a joint interest policy 
as he would have under his contract 
if no finance or loan company was 
involved. In connection with mutual 
fire insurance companies, if a divi- 
dend is paid by the company, the 
purchaser or owner of a pledged 
car shall be entitled to participate in 
the dividends as his interest may 
appear. 

“Under the Connecticut Law no 
commissions in any form may be 
paid or allowed except to a duly li- 
censed agent.” 











HEMISPHERIC INSURANC AC 
CONFERENCE 
HE first hemispheric insuraned “ 
conference, held in New Yor Ager 
City under the auspices of the U, § presi 
Chamber of Commerce and the tion 
Inter-American Council of Com “The 
merce and Production, brought to4 whic 
gether representatives of fifteen of th 
countries in a novel, instructive and§ js th 
most interesting experience. The com 
program included carefully prepared§ met 
addresses and informal discussion cyrit 
groups centered on aviation, casu- agen 
alty, fire, life and marine insurance, oper 
followed by a banquet in the grand§ then 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria or 
and a speech by Assistant Secretary pani 
of State Spruille Braden. The three-B of « 
day conference closed May 16 onaf suec 
note of friendly cooperation and} a c 
the expressed wish that periodic] basi 
conferences be held to assure theg plar 
further exchange of ideas and bring met 
about closer collaboration among} anc 
the executives of all insurance com- tos 
panies in the Hemisphere. de ow! 
ana 
wot 
FRENCH INSURANCE con 
PARTIALLY _ NATIONALIZED } _ bas 
are 
HE French Constituent As- Ou 
sembly voted overwhelmingly to be 
nationalize forty-five of the largest as 
French insurance companies which ms 
control more than two-thirds of all fro 
French insurance premiums. Stock- tt 
holders are to be paid off in 3% tif 
government bonds and the companies sys 
will be directed by joint boards rep- su 
resenting policyholders and the gov- po 
ernment. Numerous small compa- Set 
nies and foreign companies operat- fie 
ing in France remain under private wi 
control but must contribute to a na- th 
tional fund of reinsurance. am sti 
PPF POLICIES PERMITTED 
IN MAINE ? 
IRE Insurance companies au- K 
thorized in Maine will be per- 
mitted to issue personal property P 
floaters in that state, effective July 5 
1, under a recent ruling by Insur- - 
ance Commissioner Alfred W. Per- a 
kins. Forms to be used, however, " 
must receive the approval of the - 
Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- © 
ciation. : 
ti 
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AGENTS RESPONSIBILITY 


PEAKING before the American 

Association of Insurance General 
Agents at Atlanta, Hunter Brown, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, declared 
“There are many common problems 
which give both of us concern. One 
of these of which we hear frequently 
is the thought that some insurance 
companies are planning a direct 
method of operation instead of se- 
curing business through the local 
agent. There are companies now 
operating this way and some of 
them are quite successful. There is 
no reason to believe that other com- 
panies may not try the same method 
of operation and they too may be 
successful. I am not one to criticize 
a company operating on a direct 
basis or to be critical of a company 
planning to adopt a direct-production 
method. Instead, I believe the insur- 
ance agency forces would do better 
to survey and be more critical of our 
own operations; and if an honest 
analysis were made, I believe we 
would find the answer to why some 
companies do operate on a direct 
basis and why some others possibly 
are planning a similar procedure. 
Our American Agency System will 
be secure and enduring only as long 
as it is the best method of bringing 
insurance to the property owner 
from the insurance carrier. Unless 
it is the best method, there is no jus- 
tification for the existence of the 
system. The National Association 
subscribes to the thought that the 
position of agents will become more 
secure as they become better quali- 
fied through education to a point 
where they will be recognized by 
the public as having professional 
status.” 


KENTUCKY RATE 
REDUCTIONS 


ECENTLY announced reduc- 

tions in fire insurance rates in 
Kentucky will result in savings to 
policyholders in that state of approx- 
imately $286,000 annually. Other 
tate changes included reductions in 
extended coverage rates for ordi- 
nary dwellings from $.20 to $.16 
and in windstorm rates in the mer- 
cantile class from $.22 to $.20. Rates 
on oil and gasoline distributing sta- 
tions were reduced $.25. 


FOR JUNE, 1946- 


REGULATION OF EXPENSES 
ARLAN JUSTICE, Deputy 


Insurance Commissioner of 
West Virginia, has raised the ques- 
tion of state regulation of ex- 
penses in a letter to Insurance Com- 
missioners Newell R. Johnson of 
Minnesota, Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts, and Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, the members 
of the committee on rates and rat- 
ing organizations of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Specifically Commissioner 
Justice asked, “Should any proposed 
rating bill which has the approval 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners include the 
power of the State to regulate and 
supervise the expense portion of the 
rate dollar?” In his letter the Com- 
missioner pointed out that in states 
having small appropriations for 
their insurance department, such 
regulation would prove unduly bur- 
densome and expensive without pro- 
ducing compensating benefits. He 
stated that he felt such regulation 
might be justified in states with 
large premium volume and corre- 
spondingly high appropriations and 
more adequately staffed depart- 
ments. He suggested an alternate 
rating bill which would merely ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner to the loss portion of the 
premium dollar. 


COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT 
RATE HIGH 


LTHOUGH war industries 

have diminished greatly, the 
number of compensable accidents in 
Nebraska have not declined accord- 
ing to a recent report. Nebraska’s 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Court during the first three months 
of 1946 approved payments of com- 
pensation in the sum of $240,762, 
compared with $230,528 for the 
same period in 1945, while medical 
claims decreased from $99,068 to 
$95,243 and hospital claims from 
$25,870 to $23,555. The number of 
all accidents dropped sharply from 
22,721 to 6,000, due largely to the 
fact that when war installations 
were operating, loss of time was a 
large factor in determining their 
compensable status. 


















































Your 


Opportunities 
Have Grown 


90% 


It will be a real service 
to your insureds to 
check every existing 
fire policy—and recom- 
mend the additional 
protection required to 
cover today’s inflated 
replacement costs. With 
replacement costs 50 
per cent and more over 
prewar levels, the need 
is urgent—and your op- 
portunities are grect. 
Consult our field men 
who are prepared to 
help you. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE 
Ill John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Bldg., Chicago 4, 
Ilinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 



























































Meeting the Challenge—Continued 


The results of this more progres- 
sive attitude on the part of the casu- 
alty companies more than justifies its 
adoption—as an examination of the 
comparative records of the fire and 
casualty business during the twenty 
year period from 1924 to 1944 will 
show. In that period the assets of 


stock fire companies rose from 1.9 
billion to 3.2 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of less than 70%. During the 
same time stock casualty assets rose 
from 9 hundred million to 2.3 billion 
dollars, an increase of over 160%. 
Fire policyholders’ surplus went 
from 800 million to 1.7 billion dol- 
lars, roughly, doubling; while casu- 
alty policyholders’ surplus went 








Accident, Health, 
Casualty, 
Fidelity & Surety 
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ACCIDENT svn CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 


Organized 1875 
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{11 John Street - New York, N. Y. 
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Ogden Davidson 


United States Manager 





Charles A. Barkie 
U. S. Assistant Manager 
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from 250 to 780 million dollars, mor 
than tripling. Fire writings in ajj 
lines increased by only 205 million 
dollars (from 900 millions to 1J 
billion) while casualty premiums 
rose 590 million dollars (from 600 
million to 1.2 billion). Further, jp 
this last respect, it is to be observed 
that of the rise in fire writings, more 
than one third (actually 87 million 
dollars) came from premiums on 
ocean marine. Neither must one 
forget that the increase in the fire 
companies’ assets and policyholders’ 
surplus was due in great measure, 
and in many cases, to contributions 
from their casualty running mates, 
In fact it has not been uncommon in 
recent years to appraise company 
groups for the purpose of invest- 
ment, with particular emphasis upon 
the favorable operating results of the 
casualty member. 

It is not to be implied from this 
that there are no flaws in the struc- 
ture of the casualty business. All 
that is meant is that it has been less 
fettered by custom and inertia. It 
has won seasoned judgment only 
through many novel, and sometimes 
harrowing, experiences. Moreover, 
progressiveness has been profitable, 
and handsomely so. 

Why then with this example be- 
fore them, has the fire business 
lagged? Perhaps it is not too much 
to suggest that somewhere along the 
line of its growth the fire industry 
lost track of its real party interest, 
the policyholder. It is he who has 
always paid the bills and kept us all 
in business. But he has done it so 
generously and uncomplainingly that 
perhaps his silence has been taken 
to imply consent to the status quo. 


Three Suggestions 


This can no longer be the case. In 
1944 the policyholder acquired a 
powerful spokesman—the Federal 
Government. And we must answer 
the challenge given. I have already 
stated in general terms What must 
be the nature of our reply. Now let 
us be specific. In making increased 
efforts toward the goal of broader 
coverage, simpler forms and fairer 
rates, there are three fields in which 
we must act: 

Suggestion No. 1: There is the 
field of individual company affairs. 
Here we must encourage our under- 
writers, working in conjunction with 
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agents and brokers, to create new 
fines of insurance ; to become expert 


in all in the preparation of forms; to 


achieve familiarity with and skill in 
the details of rating all phases of 
our business. We should break down 
any hesitancy in writing unique 
forms of contracts to cover new or 
temporary hazards. We should set 
up new, uniform, and more scientific 
rating methods, providing for more 
frequent collation of better classi- 
fied experience data to establish per- 
missible loss ratios. We should take 
advantage of broader direct contact 
with producers, from whom invalu- 
able assistance can be gotten. Within 
the month our companies have met 
with our agents advisory committees, 
both fire and casualty. These com- 
mittees were drawn from agents in 
many states. Their recommenda- 
tions with respect to company- 
agency-policyholder relationship 
show clearly that agents have their 
fingers on the pulse of the policy- 
holder needs and they are entitled 
to the greatest consideration. In 
brief we must become more sensitive 
to policyholder requirements. 


Inter-Company Activity 


Suggestion No. 2: We have the 
field of organized inter-company ac- 
tivity. Here the fundamental rights 
of equal opportunity in competition, 
and of initiative and innovation, 
must be clearly defined and pro- 
tected. As an outstanding insurance 
commissioner has recently said, “no 
rating bureau must be permitted to 
throttle initiative and enterprise in 
the insurance business.’’ Constitu- 
tions, by-laws and rules of all rating 
bureaus must be drawn uniformly or 
revised to protect the freedom of 


Pevery individual member or sub- 


scribing company. And there must 
be no limitation on the right of ap- 
peal to the supervisory authorities 


Pand to the courts from any attempt 


of the majority to stifle progress. 


Suggestion No. 3: There is the 
field of legislation. Here every at- 
tempt must be made to secure the 
broader powers which the compa- 
ies require to meet the needs of the 
policyholder, and protect the exer- 
tise of those rights when granted. 
Multiple line bills and proper rating 
WS are specific objects to he sought. 


FOR JUNE, 1946 


The Agent's Task 


And what can or should agents do 
about all this? First, I would satisfy 
myself that my client was really af- 
fected ; that my income and my pro- 
prietorship were threatened. If my 
consideration disclosed a position of 
possible jeopardy, 1 would lend my 
support to corrective measures, just 
as 1 would if state or municipal law 
imposed an undue hardship on ex- 
isting industries in my community 
and discouraged new enterprises. 

Encourage the appointment of ad- 
visory groups within agents’ organi- 


zations and if such groups now ! 


exist contribute time and effort. The 
objective should be adequate but 
reasonable state regulation—the type 
of regulation that fosters, not stifles, 
progressive and sound innovation in 
the public interest; the degree of 
flexibility that permits an equitable 
solution to the out-of-the-ordinary 
insurable interest. 

State regulation requires superla- 
tive administration, and I suggest 
that agents sponsor adequate induce- 
ments to continue to attract wholly 
qualified state officials. Elevate the 
position to that of a career assign- 
ment. When qualified officials have 
been designated, support them ag- 
gressively. 


Multiple Underwriting 


Finally, I recommend that agents 
encourage, sponsor and support mul- 
tiple line legislation to permit com- 
panies to operate in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. Such 
legislation will permit ultimate 
economy in operation for both the 
underwriter and the producer, and 
we all recognize the degree to which 
the policyholder’s interest is at stake. 

If in all these fields the progres- 
sive attitudes we have discussed are 
brought to bear, then the Supreme 
Court’s assumption that it had em- 


phasized the policyholder’s interest 


when it wrote the S.E.U.A. de- 
cision, will have been soundly made. 
And, as always, the insurance indus- 
try will find that the apparent al- 
truism of seeking first and always 
to benefit the policyholder will, in 


fact, prove to be the most enlight- 


ened self-interest. 








From an address before the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents. 




























ASSURED 


Yes! A man can rest assured 
when his policies are in Pacific 
National, a company that’s 
known coast to coast for its 
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Four Score Years—Continued 


of the material values so needed for 
the building and maintaining of 
homes and factories in this postwar 
period. 

In 1945, the results show a 4.3 
per cent underwriting loss, or in dol- 
lars $40,363,228 while in 1944 an 
underwriting loss of 2.8 per cent, or 
in dollars $22,418,854. If we take 
a five-year average, there is an un- 
derwriting loss of .78 per cent, or in 
dollars $17,191,170. Such under- 
writing losses and an average of 
.78 per cent for five years is a far 
cry from a reasonable underwriting 
profit. To the policyholders the cov- 
erage afforded was broadened and, 
where experience made it possible, 
the cost was reduced. No emergency 
charges were added during the war 
period though business costs and 
taxes were rising. The record con- 
clusively shows no “war profiteer- 
ing” but service to people first. This 
is not the course of a monopoly op- 
erating to stifle competition in order 


The character and motives of a 
business, like those of an individual, 
are shown in a life record and not 
by some single act or incident. The 
record of capital stock company fire 
insurance in putting first the inter- 
ests and protection of policyholders 
plus service to the public and the 
Government is consistent through- 
out its whole history. By the very 
nature of its operations it is a demo- 
cratic business. The facts of record, 
its structure, its methods and its 
services prove it. 


Competitive Enterprise Creates 
New Hopes 


As we advance into the postwar 
period it is clear that the character 
and type of work of the members 
of this Board will become increas- 
ingly important in the years ahead. 
Already the evidence is conclusive 
that the expansion after World War 
II will be vastly greater than fol- 
lowing World War I. New proc- 
esses and new materials developed 


in the earlier struggle and reach into 
every field of human activity. Trans. 
portation changes under the unpre- 
cedented expansion of air power 
will revolutionize distribution and 
alter its problems in both the do- 
mestic and the export field. When 
our scientists have progressed fur- 
ther with their experiments and in 
bringing their visions to realities, 
they may usher in a new era in pro- 
duction and the consequent raising 
of industrial and living standards. 
Returning veterans — millions of 
them—are moving to launch new 


enterprises, and others seek jobs ing 


the existing industries or wait im- 
patiently for the new ones. All this 
growth of old industry reconverted 
to peacetime production—all the new 
industries—the new processes, the 
new materials—all the new hopes 
and visions—will be brought to reali- 
ties if we keep opportunity open and 
equal under the Constitution. « 

Our work as a Board—our work 
as companies constituting it—will 
be more needed than ever in our four 
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is in us—the best there is in our 
Board and company engineering 
stafts—the best there is in the army 
of agents rendering service in city 
and town and village and in the 
food-producing areas of our Ameri- 
can farms. The new and old plants, 
tuning out the new and the old 
products, must still be guarded by 
our fire prevention work and pro- 
tected by our guaranteed indemni- 
ties. The new problems of protec- 
tion must be solved by our engineers. 
The new devices must be made safe 
as human knowledge and engineer- 
ing and scientific skill can make 
them. The public must be instructed 
ugh our public relations work 
and through the untiring work of 
the local agents in safely installing 
the new devices and in safely using 
them. We can do it and we will not 
fail. Our pledge is backed by four 
sore years of promises kept and a 
public served, and through it all we 
must function still as a major factor 
industry, commerce and finance. 
Ina time of flux and changing prod- 
tts, both wisdom and experience 
counsel against any overturning of 


~ 
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a major steadying force in the over- 
all economy. 

Not a single regulative order or 
restriction of any kind had to be 
issued against the fire insurance busi- 
ness in World War II. No price 
control was imposed. No subsidies 
were required from the Government. 
As rate problems of the past were 
solved with a constantly lowered 
cost and wider coverage to assureds, 
so the business can be counted upon 
to solve with like equity the new rate 
problems arising from new products, 
processes and materials, and to give 
more to the assured at lower costs 
not inimical to solvency. The past 
record of the companies over this 
last half-century is better guarantee 
than any promise or any statutory 
requirement. 


New and Ever Higher Goals 


In 1946 the capital stock fire in- 
surance business is sound, rich in 
experience and organized for the 
service of all. It possesses the con- 
fidence earned through four score 
years of integrity and promises re- 


deemed. In these things lie the es- 
sentials of leadership to new and 
ever higher goals. Let us seek, se- 
cure and sustain it, and accept the 
accompanying responsibilities. 

Just as we of today look with 
gratitude and a pride akin to rever- 
ence to those who built in long gone 
years for us, we can look with faith 
and courage to the years to come. 
If we in our turn build aright now, 
others in the years yet to be will 
look back with gratitude on what we 
did for them. In that confidence and 
unwavering faith let us go forward 
hearts atune to the high clear note 
John Ruskin sounded in his “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture”— 

“Therefore, when we build, let 
us think that we build forever. Let 
it not be for present delight, nor for 
present use alone; let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us 
for, and let us think, as we lay stone 
on stone, that a time will come when 
those stones will be held sacred be- 
cause our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say—as they look 
upon the wrought substance of them, 
See! this our fathers did for us.” 
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are increasing and to the insured’s 
disadvantage when his earnings are 
decreasing. Of one development I 
feel confident, namely that the very 
material increase in premium cost 
being demanded for the adjustable 
premium endorsement in some quar- 
ters will be substantially reduced. 
Indeed I see no justification for an 
increase any greater than is asked 
for the agreed amount coinsurance 
contract. Nor do I see any justifica- 
tion for the excessive minimum pre- 
mium per policy required by some 
underwriters. The adjustable pre- 


satisfaction, inquired concerning 
coverage of losses of earnings which 
result indirectly from the conse- 
quences of property damage, namely 
consequential losses. Use and oc- 
cupancy insurance may presently be 
extended to cover against conse- 
quential losses such as the following : 
spoilage of materials by change in 
temperature due to damage to cool- 
ing or heating equipment, interrup- 
tion of business due to enforcement 
of orders of civil authorities and 
laws and ordinances (such as build- 
ing codes and zoning ordinances) 
following property damage, and loss 
sustained following date of comple- 
tion of rebuilding and replacement 


in the open while the damaged fac 
tory is shut down, and loss of earn 
ings resulting from all kinds 9 
consequential damage to equipmen 
or materials not directly damaged by 
the peril insured against. Since edy 
cational institutions may by meang 
of tuition fees insurance, cover loss 
of earnings which, because of prop 
erty damage, continues beyond the 
time required to rebuild or replace 
the property damaged, why should 
not seasonal hotels, canneries, public 
warehouses and other lines of bysi- 
ness have the same privilege of coy- 
ering loss sustained until business 
has returned to normal? It is done 
under the English and Canadian 




































































mium contract has attained its pres- C 
ent degree of limited adoption only 0 damaged property such as the profits forms. Why not also under 
after long and sharp debate. From tuition fees coverage available to use and occupancy policies? To 
this point on wide field experience is educational institutions. I was there- cover this and other forms of con- 
needed which will be secured only fore not surprised to learn that the sequential loss is merely a matter 
if the contract is reasonably priced. buyer of the future had available of price. 
by addition to a use and occupancy , 
: policy, coverage against loss of earn- Stock Covere ‘ 
U&O Coverage Against ings resulting from other conse- . 
Consequential Losses quences of property damage, such as From its origin the use and oc- 
the following :—cancellation .of cupancy coverage of stock has been 
My crystal ball buyer of use and _ leases, licenses, contracts and unfilled accomplished by various methods, | 
occupancy insurance having settled orders, penalties for breach of con- Now for the first time, because of 
the question of coinsurance to his tract, deterioration of raw materials the recent revision of procedure in ‘i 
mid-w 
—~ ee wee F wide 
raw st 
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mid-western states, there is nation- 
wide uniformity. A manufacturer’s 
raw stock and stock in process are 
now covered for thirty days with- 
out charge and for longer periods at 
an extra charge, the amount of 
which depends upon the number of 
additional days of coverage pur- 
chased. Finished goods continue not 
to be coverable in the name of their 
manufacturer except by property 
damage insurance written on the 
basis of selling price or supple- 
mented by merchandise profits in- 
surance. Merchants continue to have 
the option of covering their stocks 


a of merchandise for thirty days with- 


t 


f 


out charge, or for the full policy pe- 
riod of indemnity at an extra charge. 
With such achievement of uniform- 


Lity I feel that the coverage of loss 


of earnings resulting from destruc- 
tion of all forms of stock has been 
placed upon a basis that will endure 
since it practically permits the policy- 
holder to write his own ticket as to 
extent of coverage and price. 

However, there are two gaps in 
the coverage of stock which the use 
and occupancy contract of the future 


will undoubtedly close by covering 


ftw materials or stock in process 
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while in transit by land, sea or air, 
and by automatically covering raw 
materials located at newly acquired 
locations. Use and occupancy poli- 
cies should be extendable to cover 
raw materials in transit against the 
perils covered without the necessity 
of purchasing a separate inland ma- 
rine, marine, or aviation insurance 
policy. Materials at newly acquired 
locations which are now automati- 
cally covered against property dam- 
age under merchandise reporting 
form policies should also be auto- 
matically coverable under use and 
occupancy policies subject to 
monthly reports by the Insured. 


Blanket and Contingent Coverages 


When two or more units of a 
business enterprise not situated at 
one location are so operated as to be 
interdependent in respect of raw 
or partially wrought materials or 
services, they should be blanketed 
under one use and occupancy insur- 
ance policy so as to assure recovery 
of loss of earnings sustained at one 
unit by reason of property damage 
occurring at another unit. For a 
time the writing of use and oc- 


cupancy insurance blanket as to lo- 
cation was restricted to units inter- 
dependently operated, but due to the 
difficulty of establishing that interde- 
pendency actually exists, the restric- 
tion was abandoned. As a result 
blanket coverage has frequently been 
written over separated units owned 
by the insured but operated inde- 
pendently thereby securing full 
coverage at less cost compared with 
specific coverage. In an effort to 
secure adequate compensation’ for 
such increased coverage and to dis- 
courage blanket coverage where spe- 
cific coverage will suffice, under- 
writers in some territories have 
recently begun to require, when two 
or more locations are blanketed, 
100% instead of 80% coinsurance 
under the two item policy form, and 
80% instead of lower percentages 
of coinsurance under the gross earn- 
ings policy form. That such require- 
ment applies on interdependently 
operated units merely because they 
are not situated at the same location, 
is unfair discrimination. Moreover 
the high percentages of coinsurance 
demanded, even where the units are 
independent, are excessive. A part 
(Continued on the next page) 
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plants. However, by a recent revi- 
sion of procedure in eastern terri- 


der a separate policy even though 
the amount is identical with the 





































































of what’s ahead in blanket use and tories it is now possible in most ter- amount of direct use and occupancy 
occupancy insurance should be a_ ritories to secure contingent use and insurance on the insured’s plant. Aj- 
modification of this new requirement occupancy insurance to apply to though I sympathize with the under- 
so that the increase in coinsurance unnamed outside plants at one fixed  writer’s dislike of contingent use 
will be from 80% to only 90% un- price which will not always be a and occupancy insurance because it 
der the two item policy form, and true measure of the hazard. Con- frequently covers unattractive loca- 
from 50% to only 60% under the ceding that under some circum- tions not under the control of the 
gross earnings form, and that the stances manufacturers may change insured, I anticipate the time when 
insured be given the alternative of their patronage of the services of both contingent and direct coverages § 
accepting a pro rata distribution outside plants so frequently as to will be blanketed under one policy, 
clause. need contingent coverage at loca- Since a manufacturer’s use and oc- 
tions which are not disclosed in the cupancy insurable interest in two or 
Contingent Use and Occupancy policy, I hope that in fairness to the more of his own plants may be 
Insurance underwriter the disclosure to him of covered blanket under one policy, 
the identity of outside plants by pe- why not add to that policy the cover- 

Another form of blanket use and_riodic reports by the policyholder, age of plants of others upon which 
occupancy insurance is contingent will become the established pro- his operations and earnings are also they re 
use and occupancy insurance which cedure. dependent, especially where such de- 9 !0ss not 
indemnifies for loss of earnings at pendency is complete and therefore § ‘omsur 
the insured’s plant or plants when The Main Objective one amount of insurance over all § °cupat 
other plants not owned or operated locations is necessary ? extent. 
by the insured are prevented by Since simplification is the main Turn 
property damage from supplying the objective of what’s ahead in use Expediting Expenses of use 
insured with necessary materials or and occupancy insurance, the field of what's | 
services, or from receiving the prod- blanket and contingent covers pre- Very recent revision of policy | '% the 
uct of the insured’s plant. In the sents an opportunity, advantage of forms now stipulate that expediting | "St 
majority of cases contingent use and which must eventually be taken. expenses are exempt from the appli- | mputl 
occupancy insurance has been writ- Presently contingent use and occup- cation of coinsurance so that they fs and 
ten to apply to only named outside ancy insurance is writable only un- are recoverable in full, to the extent _— 
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they reduce the use and occupancy 
loss notwithstanding the insured is a 
coinsurer. What’s ahead in use and 


} occupancy has been simplified to that 


extent. 

Turning from the consideration 
of use and occupancy contracts, 
what’s ahead in the prices charged 
for them? I would be among the 
first to concede that the methods of 
computing the prices charged for 


T use and occupancy insurance are not 


completely logical. For instance, two 
factories paying identical rates of 
premium for property damage insur- 
ance also pay identical rates for use 
and occupancy insurance notwith- 
standing the owner of one of the 
factories will recover a greater use 
and occupancy loss than the other 
because his normal operations are 
confined to a few months or are de- 
pendent upon a vulnerable bottle- 
neck process. Moreover that same 
manufacturer, although paying a 
lower rate for use and occupancy 
than for property damage insurance, 
will recover a greater percentage of 
use and occupancy than of property 
loss because although his buildings 
are well separated they are operated 
The analytical 
schedule for measuring the use and 
occupancy hazard which was used 
twenty years ago was the most de- 
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ailed attempt ever made to discrim- 
inate fairly between factories on the 
basis of the replacement expectancy 
of machinery and raw stock, interde- 
pendency of manufacturing proc- 
esses, arrangement of power facili- 
lies, and exposure of active patterns 
to damage. It was not unusual for 
that schedule to produce a use and 
ecupancy rate of premium equal to, 
or higher than the property damage 
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rate of premium on the same fac- 
tory. That would be impossible un- 
der existing methods although loss 
records disclose many instances of 
use and occupancy loss payments 
which exceeded payments for prop- 
erty losses sustained in the same 
catastrophe. 


Future Pricing Methods 


When I hopefully turned to my 
crystal ball for the answer to what’s 
ahead in the pricing of use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, alas I found it 
had burst from the strain of fore- 
casting what’s ahead in use and oc- 
cupancy contracts. If I were to 
hazard a prophecy it would be that 
desirable as the return to a detailed 
analytic rating schedule would be to 
secure precision, the present simple 
method of establishing rates of pre- 
mium at a percentage of the property 
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damage insurance rate of premium 
will be continued so that there will 
be a simplified method of pricing to 
supplement the simplified program 
of contract coverages of the future. 
Methods of computing rates of pre- 
mium are, after all is said and done, 
merely empirical formulae for se- 
curing a volume of premium for un- 
derwriters adequate to cover losses, 
expenses and a reasonable profit. If 
over a period of years the loss ratio 
is satisfactory, then the rating 
formulae are satisfactory notwith- 
standing they do not actually meas- 
ure the hazard of the exceptional 
factory or mercantile establishment. 
The popular impression that use 
and occupancy insurance is a prof- 
itable class of insurance for the 
underwriters is partially confirmed 
by the record for the past several 
years over all classes of properties, 
but it is belied by the recent rec- 
ord of manufacturing properties 
and by the overall record of a long 
period of years. Manifestly the 
prices charged for any form of in- 
surance must be based upon a rec- 
ord of experience which is suffi- 
ciently long and broad to disclose the 
results of the operation of the law 
of averages. Use and occupancy 
insurance has been, and will always 
be, peculiarly sensitive to the fluc- 
tuations and cycles in our business 
economy. Over the necessary long 
and broad base of experience con- 
tinuance of the present level of 
prices appears to be justified subject 
to minor adjustments as between 
classes of properties and the various 
classes of coverage for which the 
program of the future will doubtless 
provide. 


From an address delivered before American 
Management Association. 
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ae for the needs of the Payroll 
Department, the purpose of this new PAYROLL TAX 
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federal and state tax and labor laws!) 

Instead here is a reporter specifically for those 
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whose interests are principally in the “accounting” 
or “bookkeeping” or “reporting and payment” 
angles of “payroll tax laws,” whose problems are 
procedural and functional rather than legal in 
nature. 

Here is a continuing reporter especially designed 
to give those interested only in the “mechanics” of 
these laws the practical, procedural facts and data 
they want. 

Pertinent new developments are promptly 
reported to keep subscribers currently informed 
of events of interest or importance in the field of 
“payroll law”. 
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Aytomobile Liability Insurance — 
Drunkenness is No Excuse for Failure 
of Insured to Cooperate by Attending 
Trial 


One H carried an automobile lia- 
bility policy upon his car which con- 
tained the usual provisions requiring 
he insured to cooperate with the 
company and to attend all trials and 
hearings, and otherwise assist in the 
defense of all suits. H, while driving 
his car, became involved in an ac- 
‘Teident in which a third person sus- 
tained personal injuries. The in- 
jured party instituted a suit for dam- 
ages against H. 

Following the accident H promptly 
reported the same to the company 
and gave its attorneys a statement 
as to how the accident occurred, in 
which statement H exonerated him- 
sf from any fault or negligence. 
The company, by its attorneys, filed 
an answer in the suit and undertook 
the defense of the case. Thereafter 
H continued to cooperate with the 
attorneys for the insurance company 
and assisted them in the preparation 
for trial. Everything moved along 
fine until the day of the trial. The 
case was set for trial on a Monday 
{morning at 10:00 o’clock. H was 

Notified several days in advance of 
the date and hour of the trial and 
¢ stated that he would be present. 
Vhen the case was called for trial 

the hour set, however, H did not 
appear in court. The attorneys for 
the company requested a continu- 
ane. The court refused to grant a 
continuance of the case but ad- 
ourned court until 2:00 o’clock in 
he afternoon in order to give the 
ttorneys an opportunity to locate 
¢ defendant. The attorneys made 
diligent effort to locate H but 
Huld not find him nor could they 
fam anything of his whereabouts, 
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as neither his family nor his em- 
ployer knew where he was. 

When court reconvened in the 
afternoon the attorneys, relying upon 
the absence of the insured as con- 
stituting a breach of his obligation 
to cooperate, withdrew from the de- 
fense of the case. The trial pro- 
ceeded with no defense being made 
and resulted in a verdict and judg- 
ment in the sum of $15,000.00 
against the defendant H. 

Before the time for the filing of a 
motion for a new trial had expired 
the company attorneys succeeded in 
locating H. They questioned him at 
length as to the reasons for his 
failure to appear in court. The sum 
and substance of his excuse was that 
on the Saturday night, preceding the 
Monday on which the case had been 
set for trial, he “just got out on a 
drinking party” and “had a fight 
and got kind of boogered up” and 
that he did not want to appear in 
court in that condition. He further 
stated that he kept himself concealed 
in a trailer camp and that neither 
his employer nor his family knew 
where he was until the following 
Thursday morning when he returned 
to his home. Inasmuch as the Com- 
pany attorneys did not regard H’s 
explanation as being a reasonable 
excuse for his absence, and did not 
regard it as justifying the filing of 
a motion for a new trial, they did 
nothing further and the judgment 
against H became final. 

The judgment creditor thereupon 
instituted suit against the insurance 
company to recover upon the policy. 
In that action the sole issue was 
whether or not H had offered a rea- 
sonable excuse for his failure to ap- 
pear at the trial. In Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. v. Partridge, 
(January 1946) 192 S. W. 2d 701, 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee 









held that the insured had offered no 
reasonable excuse for his failure to 
attend trial and exonerated the in- 
surance company from all liability. 
Said the court: “The rules govern- 
ing continuances, and more parti- 
cularly new trials, make no provi; 
sion for recognition of voluntary in- 
toxication and consequent absence 
of a defendant as a sufficient ground. 
The procedure of courts of justice 
may not be so trifled with. * * * 
Assuming, as we do, that the in- 
sured might have revived his rights 
by presenting to his insurer, within 
the lawful time limit, an excuse for 
his breach, which would have af- 
forded his insurer a reasonable op- 
portunity to undo the effects of his 
breach, and present a defense against 
the recovery, we are constrained, as 
above indicated, to the conclusion 
that he failed so to do. The judg- 
ment became final, without fault, 
waiver or neglect of the insurer and 
all liability of the insurer was ex- 
tinguished.” 


Wind and Tornado Insurance—Dam- 
age Resulting From a Rainstorm 
Which Occurred While Repairs Were 
Being Made to a Roof Not Within 


Coverage 


A hotel in Mississippi was covered 
by a fire policy which permitted the 
making of alterations and repairs 
during the life of the policy. The 
policy also carried a rider extending 
the coverage to include loss from 
windstorm, cyclone and_ tornado. 
This rider contained the following 
conditions and limitations: 

“This Company shall not be li- 
able for any loss or damage caused 
by ... water or rain, whether 
driven by wind or not, unless the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


building insured, or containing the 
property insured, shall first sus- 
tain an actual damage to the roof 
or walls by the direct force of the 
wind, and shall then be liable only 
for such damage to the interior 
of the building or the insured 
property therein, as may be caused 


by water or rain entering the 

building through openings in the 

roof or walls made by the direct 
action of the wind .. .” 

While the policy and rider were 
in effect, the hotel company engaged 
a roofing contractor to make repairs 
to a section of the roof of the hotel. 
The roof was a composition one con- 
sisting of several layers of felt and 
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A CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


that can make friends, not enemies. 


The principle which guides the 


Claim Departments of the 


GENERAL ACCIDENT AND POTOMAC 


is to pay the just claim 


promptly and courteously. 


Ask the agents who represent these companies 














pitch, with a covering of gravel ovg 
the top layer. On a morning whi 
dawned bright and clear, the re 
men cut away and removed a lar 
section of the composition roof ( 
exposing the wood flooring whi 
formed its supporting base. Whi 
engaged in repairing this section, f 
storm appeared on the horizon whi 
approached with great rapidity, | 
the time the approaching storm 
first observed, two layers of felt hg - 
been nailed down over one-half q 
the exposed area, but had not 
been cemented with pitch. Durin 
the hasty approach of the storm, th 
workmen frantically sought to prc 
tect the remaining exposed area bBYoy K 
covering it with layers of felt whic Bi 
they attempted to nail down an Hs Dig . 
upon which they prostrated them 
selves in an attempt to hold it againgp!nterrupt 
the wind and rain. Their effortgstoresall: 
were ineffectual, however, and wategabout the 
poured through the opened sectiggigf earnir 
of the roof and caused considerablfprofits cc 
damage to the interior of the hote-ontinuat 


The insurance company refusefturers are 
to accept liability for the damaggjonsin tl 
and the hotel company institutelfincreasing 
suit. The trial court held that th... 
loss was within the coverage of th Its A. 
policy as it was of the opinion tha§Clients” 
the permission to make repairs, con who prese 
tained in the policy, governed, andhnswer to 
entered judgment for the hotel cotlBecause : 
pany. Upon appeal to the Supremgyy iid 
Court of Mississippi, the judgment : 
of the trial court was reversed, anf 
final judgment was entered for th 
insurer. Camden Fire Ins. Ass'niNew, Si 
v. New Bunea Vista Hotel Cobpesent. p 
(Feb. 1946), 24 So. 2d 848. puzzle ov 


The provision granting permisforms. Th 
sion to make repairs without affect{of Fire As 
ing the coverage was in the policfyours for t 
itself, which insured against loss bjprrive at th 
fire only. Had the loss which wafyour prosp 
sustained been caused by fire why grasp th 
resulted from the repair work, thoy owe it 
loss would have been within thd i. : 7, 
coverage. The rider, however, conf 
stituted a specific and controlliagilt Assoc 
agreement dealing with an entireljut St, Ph 
different coverage and liability frown Atlanta 
that provided for in the policy Mork, San ] 
self. The conditions and limitatio 
of the rider, therefore, were held { 
prevail over any conflicting pro 
sion of the policy. As the hole in@ 
roof through which the water A 
tered the hotel had not been caus@ 


no matte 


terruption 
mews to pr 





by the wind, the loss sustained WiAIMs 
held not to be covered. ssag 
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You Know The Opportunity 


Js Big .. . that almost all businesses, 
ino matter how small, need Business 
Interruption Insurance! Factories and 
storesall around you are deeply worried 
about the perils of a sudden stoppage 
earnings. Merchants know that 
rofits come from turnover ... on 










urers are concerned about interrup- 
ions in the flow of their products into 


ecause it has not been generally 
TEMA olicited, the facts about Business In- 
MeN} eruption policies are often welcome 
i, an Netthd , 
, 

yr the 
AssstNew, Simple Forms are easy to 
l Co 


mews to prospects. 


present. No insurance producer need 
puzzle over the simpler improved 
ermisforms. The newly revised work-sheet 
affectfof Fire Association Group, which is 
policfyours for the asking, will help you to 
oss biprrive at the insurance requirements of 
h Wafyour prospect, and enable your client 
whe grasp the ABC’s of the coverage. 
‘X, Uf ou owe it to him and yourself to pre- 
- 7 nt this important protection. 

cli IBE ASSOCIATION GROUP, 401 Wal- 
ntireput St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
y froma Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
jicy ttlork, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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cutlass fighting, the U.S. had whipped the Bar- 
bary Pirates and ended their marauding. But at 
home there remained an even more stubborn 


By June 3, 1805, after 4 yrs. of cre 
predatory enemy— FIRE. Since 1817 Fire Asso- 






ciation of Philadelphia, and companies of the Fire 
Association Group have successfully fought rav- 
ages of fire. Since 1866, they have helped to 
sponsor National Board of Fire Underwriters. . . 
the No. 1 reason why America is so safe today. 





1946—] UNE hath 30 days 


“*The sun is always shining somewhere’’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 




















| Latitude+30° 


Latitude +40° 






























To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 


of the standard meridian. 





1—Sa.— 1792, Kentucky admitted to the Union 
2—Su. -- It’s never ‘How big was the fire?” but always 


“Settle it promptly! Settle it fairly!’’ to the 
Fire Association Group 


3—M. — 1805, Treaty of peace between U.S. and Tripoli 
4—Tu.— 1942, Midway Island attacked by Japs 
5—W.— 1865, First safe deposit vault opened, N.Y.C. 


First Quarter, 11:06 A.M., E. S.T. 
1944, D-DAY 


7—Fr. — 1887, Ist patent for monotype machine issued 


8—Sa. — 1786, Ist ice cream advertised, in N.Y.C. 
9—~Sy. — 1940, Norway surrendered to Germans 
10—M. — 1682, First tornado recorded; New Haven, Conn. 
11—Tw.— Only 234¢ of each premium dollar paid to stock 


fire insurance companies goes for profits! 


12—W. — 1944, Germans began robot bomb attacks 
13—Th.— 1933, Congress passed NIRA 

14—Fr. — > Fall Moon, 1:42 P. M., E. S.T. 
15—Sa.— =~’ 1944, B-29’s began bombings on Japan 


| Latitude+30° | Latitude + 35° 
JUNE| — 

SUNRISE | SUNSET SUNRISE| SUNSET 

1 | 5:00 | 6:56 | 4:48 | 7:07 

6 4:58 | 6:58 | 4:46 | 7:10 
11 | 4:58 | 7:00 | 4:45] 7:13] 6—Th.— 

16 | 4:58 | 7:02 | 4:45 | 7:15 

21 4:59 | 7:04 | 4:46 | 7:17 

26 | 5:00 | 7:05 | 4:47 | 7:18 

JUNE Latitude +-40° | Latitude +45° 

SUNRISE| SUNSET |SUNRISE| SUNSET 

1 | 4:34 | 7:22 | 4:17 | 7:39 

6 | 4:32 | 7:26 | 4:15 | 7:43 

11 4:31 | 7:28 | 4:13 | 7:46 

16 | 4:30 | 7:30 | 4:12 | 7:48 

21 4:31 | 7:32 | 4:13 | 7:50 

26 | 4:32 | 7:33 | 4:14 | 7:51 


Muse | ser | Muse | “ser | 16—Sy.— FATHER’S DAY (‘‘Everic dogge hath ctc., etc.’’) 
1 | 6:37 | 9:15 | 6:07 | 9:45 | 17M. — 1944, Republic was proclaimed in Iccland 
3 Be § 11:05 Bw be = 18—Tv.— 1866, Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters Or- 
7 |12:50 |1:58 }12:45 | 1:07 ganized. Sponsored by leading capital stock 
9 | 2:39 | 1:59 | 2:45 | 1:56 fireins.co.’s, dedicated to reductionof hazards 
13 | eae | 407 | 640 | 243] 19—W.—1819, Maine separated from Massachusctts 
15 | 8:04 | 5:31 | 8:33 | 5:01 | 20—Th.— 1867, Russia ceded Alaska for $7,200,000 
Be ao rye! He 21—Fr. — Summer Solstice, 1st day of summer 
21 |...... |11:08}..... {10:51 | 22—Sa.— Last Quarter, 8:12 A. M., E.S.T. 
23 |12:43 | 1:10 12-45 | 1:13 | 93__sq —@ 1869, First practical typewriter 
27 | 3:23 | 5:43 | 2:59 | 6:10 | 24—M.— One fire could wipe out your new peacetime 
29 | 5:19 | 7:57 | 4:47 | 8:26 


business. See your insurance Agent or Broker! 


25—Tou.— 1914, Salem, Mass. fire—$14,000,000 loss 
26—W.—1721, Ist vaccination for small-pox 
27—Th.— 1944, Fall of Cherbourg 


30—Su. — 1944, U.S. severed relations with Finland 


time four minutes for each degree east 28—Fr. -_ New Moon, 11:06 P. M., E. &. 7 
Suao Gens Soinues besa dame wars 4 ae 1776, Patrick Henry made governor of Va. 
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Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA LS 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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vine-Aviction 


June: In peacetime conversion, many times machines are 


changed and buildings altered, without due check on 
insurance coverage. You may stand to lose. . . 


June: See your property insurance Agent or Broker at once! 
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es By Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
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Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
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Dine, Casually, Surely 





















































HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
































INSURANCE LAW BOOK 


CORPUS JURIS SECUNDUM, VOLUMES 44-46 


by the combined editorial staffs of The American Law Book Company and 
West Publishing Company. The American Law Book Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OR the first time, the entire 

American law of insurance has 
been completely stated in one com- 
pact work. This monumental task 
has been completed by the publishers 
of Corpus Juris Secundum in three 
volumes, containing every reported 
American decision on the law of 
insurance. Provision is made for 
the insertion in the back of each of 
these volumes of a cumulative an- 
nual supplement which will in the 
future contain every decision on 
this important subject since the pub- 
lication of the permanent volumes. 
In this manner, the user of these 
books will have at his fingertips all 
of the law of insurance from the 
earliest decisions down to the year 
he uses it, and the books will not get 
out of date due to decisions rendered 
after the books were published. 

To make this vast field of law 
readily available so that these books 
may be used by a layman as well as 
a lawyer, the publishers have pro- 
vided two obvious means of finding 
the law on the particular point de- 
sired. The first of these is by an 
analysis or table of contents in the 
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front of each volume. A general 
analysis is first given, consisting of 
but four pages, in which the entire 
law of insurance is divided into but 
twenty-two chapters. By quickly 
scanning these, the reader can locate 
the particular general problem in 
which he is interested. A sub-analy- 
sis then follows, listing in each chap- 
ter under descriptive headings, the 
particular topics discussed, with a 
reference to the page where the dis- 
cussion is found. The second, and 
most obvious, way of finding a de- 
sired point of law in these volumes 
is through the index. The publish- 
ers have provided an excellent index, 
consisting of 35,000 index lines, and 
the user should have no difficulty 
in finding at once the precise point 
for which he is looking. 


The three insurance law volumes 
are a part of a complete legal en- 
cyclopedia. The entire encyclopedia 
may be subscribed to or the volumes 
may be purchased separately as de- 
sired. Full particulars may be se- 
cured by filling out the coupon on 
page 11. 


MONTHLY FIRE er 


IRE losses in the United State 
in April were estimated at $52 


A ga 
tion to 


153,000, an increase of $14,203.00 arty da 


or 37% over losses in April, 194 
but 2% less than the record-bred 
ing total piled up in March, 1944 
when losses reached $53,252,000, th 
highest monthly loss in 16 year: 
However, April’s losses were th 
highest for any April since the Nz 
tional Board of Fire Underwriter 
began tabulating monthly losses, 
Estimated losses for the 12-mont! 
period ending April 30, 1946, totalei 
$497,153,000 as 
$438,004,000 for the similar perioj 
last year, an increase of 13%4%. 
(Figures in thousands) 


May 
June .. 
July . 
August 
Sept. .. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March f 


April .. 


Totals . 


The American Indian believed in symbols. Here is a famous symbol 
. +. @ quaint bird, signifying the wisdom of being carefree. @The 
Northern Assurance seal, symbol of SOUND INSURANCE PRO- 
TECTION, is likewise symbolic of freedom from care. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE C0. Lid. vez co 


1945 
$34,153,000 
34,090,000 
34,054,000 
34,096,000 
32,447,000 
34,470,000 
37 393,000 
49,478,000 

1946 
49,808,000 
51,759,000 
53,252,000 
52,153,000 


$497,153,000 $438,040 










FAMOUS SYMBOLS OF SERVICES 
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dertake. 
J $50 wh 
Phated t 
automo 
assured 
collision 
harge | 
were de 
age cus 
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aging bc 
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1944 clause, 1 
$32,815,009 deductib 
30,555,009 in the 
32,706,008 this cove 
30,618,008 der the 
31,448,00 policy cl 
32,173,001 payable | 
33,847, the dame 
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1945 damage 1 
44,865 lee separa 
41,457 0fwould ov 
40,876,001 
37 950,00 
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Garage Liability 


A garage liability policy, in addi- 
tion to the usual full coverage prop- 
erty damage liability protection, un- 

4 dertakes to pay all sums in excess of 
4 $50 which the assured shall be obli- 
yated to pay for damages “‘to any 
automobile not owned by the named 
assured as the result of accidental 
} collision” while the automobile is in 
“prharge of the assured. Two hikers 
N@ were delivering cars owned by stor- 
TILES age customers of the assured when 

' Sthey collided with each other, dam- 
Faging both cars. In settling the loss, 
Show much is to be deducted from 
4S the amount of the damage, that is, 
must the assured pay two deducti- 
bles, one deductible or none? 

The property damage liability 
+ Iclause, though not subject to the 
15,009 deductible, excludes damage to cars 
55,00fin the assured’s custody. Hence, 
06,009 this coverage would not apply. Un- 
18,009 der the collision liability clause, the 
48,009 policy clearly states that the amount 
73,0 payable shall be the sum by which 
47H the damage to “any automobile” ex- 
94,00F ceeds the deductible. Therefore, the 
945 [damage to each car would constitute 
65, separate claim and the assured 


157 ,Ollwould owe two deductibles. 
376,001 


150,00 





Contract Liability 


04,08 A beauty parlor operator had a 
wumngmipractice policy which contained 
Ap gle usual exclusion against liability 
qusumed by contract. He leased 

@ in a department store and 

greed, in writing, to indemnify the 

lore owner against all claims aris- 

BY wy out of his use of the premises. 
ene assured negligently burned a 

in giving a permanent wave. 

was filed against the store 


y NEWOR JUNE, 1946 


Edited by C. W. TIERNEY 
Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


This section is devoted to brief and spe- 
cific answers to sometimes puzzling problems 
encountered by insurance adjusters and 
claims men relative to loss adjustments and 
coverage. Answers to questions are based 
upon the knowledge, judgment and experi- 
ence of men fully qualified in the particular 
field of inquiry and are based upon recog- 
nized principles of the adjusting profession 
rather than upon “legal angles." 

In making this material available, "The 
Independent Adjuster," official publication 
of the National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, has indicated that all 
may not agree with the answers and that 
the editor will welcome and give voice to 
those who dissent. Furthermore, our readers 
may send direct to the editor such questions 
as they desire answered. To the end of 
avoiding a theoretical discussion of a broad 
subject which could be more properly cov- 
ered in an extended article, the editor re- 
quests submission of a definite set of facts 
constituting the problem. To encourage the 
free flow of questions, it has been thought 
best not to disclose the names of the in- 
quirers. 


owner and he demanded indemnity 
from the beauty parlor operator in 
accordance with the contract. Would 
this claim be excluded under the 
malpractice policy? 

In replying to this question, it is 
assumed that the liability of the les- 
sor is predicated on the theory that, 
by permitting the beauty parlor to 
be operated as a part of his estab- 
lishment, the store owner is estopped 
to deny agency. There is some dif- 
ference in the wording of the con- 
tract liability exclusion clause in 
various policy forms. Where the 
policy excludes liability of others 
assumed by contract, it appears clear 
that the lessee’s policy would cover 





the loss since the liability of the as- 
sured is primary and that of the 
store operator is secondary because 
of the relation of the parties. Even 
where the words “of others” is elimi- 
nated in the policy wording, we 
think the same rule would apply. 
In the circumstances given, the as- 
sured would be bound to indemnify 
the store owner for claims arising 
out of his negligence or that of his 
servant’s even if he had no contract 
to that effect. Since the contract 
does not create a liability on the part 
of the assured which would not ex- 
ist except for the contract, we do 
not feel that the exclusion would be 
effective. 


Necessity of Submission to Operation 


An Accident and Health policy 
provided that the assured “must as 
early as possible place himself un- 
der the care of a qualified physi- 
cian.” The policyholder, having 
sustained. an accidental injury, im- 
mediately consulted a physician who 
recommended a comparatively minor 
operation which, he felt, would soon 
terminate disability. Is the assured 
required to undergo this operation? 

In the absence of more specific 
language than that quoted, we be- 
lieve it is the general rule that the 
assured is not required to submit to 
an operation even though the pro- 
cedure is the only means of terminat- 
ing disability. In the state of Mis- 
souri, however, we are advised that 
the courts hold the assured is not 
required to submit to a serious oper- 
ation but, if he refuses to undergo a 
simple operation, his benefits will be 
reduced in the proportion that the 
injury would be cured by such oper- 
ation. 








Agents’ Viewpoint—Continued 


If it is in the public interest, it 
cannot hurt the agents. 


Thorough Study Necessary 


Certainly a thorough study of the 
present insurance laws of the states 
must be made. Ultimately, a com- 
plete recodification of those laws 
will be required. But what concerns 
us at the moment, is how far we 


HOMETOWN 
AGENT 





must go along that road to satisfy 
Congress that we are regulating in- 
surance in accordance with the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws. It is to be hoped 
that the regulation adopted by the 
several states will follow some gen- 
eral pattern. If it does not, who can 
say what will happen. The Con- 
gress has said that after January 1, 
1948 “the federal anti-trust laws 
shall be applicable to the business of 
insurance to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state 


PULLING TOGETHER 


TO KEEP FINANCING 
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Free NEWSPAPER MATS FOR BANK USE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS *« RADIO COMMERCIALS 


Designed to help banks get a bigger s 


hare of Consumer Credit. Fireman’s Fund, 


backing up its 11.000 Hometown Agents, whose interests are identical with 
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local bankers, has created the Home- 
town Credit-Savings Plan. A brochure 
containing proofs of the 10 advertise- 
ments, a sample folder and full details 
is available through any Agent of a 
company of the Fireman's Fund Group 


or from any Fireman's Fund office. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





laws.”’ Does that mean that failur 
by some states to adopt satisfactory 
legislation will bring federal contro 
to them, while others will be per 
mitted to regulate themselves? Of 
does it mean that because some stateg 
fail to satisfy Congress, all will bg 
subject to federal control? Your 
answer to these questions is as good 
as mine. 

It is well to remind ourselves of 
what Justice Jackson had to say in 
writing a dissenting opinion at the 
time that the Supreme Court de- 
clared insurance to be commerce. He 
had this to say: 

“The Court's decision at ver 
least will require an extensive over- 
hauling of State legislation relating 
to taxation and supervision. The 
whole legal basis will have to be 
reconsidered. What will be irre- 
trievably lost and what may be sal- perienc 
vaged no one now can say, and it, Ramif 
will take a generation of litigation™ serve t 
to determine. Certainly the States 
lose very important controls and very 
considerable revenues.” 
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Congressional Debate 


It would also seem prudent to 
take a very good look at what Sena- 
tor Barkley had to say in the course 
of the congressional debate which 
preceeded the enactment of PL 15: 

“IT wish it to be understood that 
in voting for approval of the con- 
ference report I am accepting the 
interpretation placed upon it by the 
conferees, namely, that if any State, 
through its legislature, undertakes 
to go through the form of regulation 
merely in order to put imsurance 
companies within that State on an 
island of safety from congressional 
regulation, that effort will be futile,} same at 
and not only can Congress deal with | its agen 
any phase of the insurance busines#? 
not dealt with by a State legislature 
but even in a case in which a State 
legislature deals with any phase of 
it, but does not deal with it adem 
quately in the opinion of Congress 
Congress is not in any way barred 
by the conference report from deal- 
ing with that subject and with the 
phase of it which Congress deems 
to have been inadequately dealt with 
by the State.” 

It would seem that we should bear}’ good 
this in mind, that the State legisla- Yecerta 
tures of 1947 will have their handsgrents < 
more than full in dealing with post-fry ot 
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gently between now and January 
1947. We must present to the com- 
ing sessions a sensible and compre- 
hensive draft of the legislation re- 
quired to comply with PL 15. As 


we see it, simplicity in the structure 


of that draft is greatly to be desired. 


Upon a simple structure we can 


build where building proves neces- 


sary. At best, our Insurance De- 
partments as constituted, will ex- 


perience difficulty in administration. 
Ramified 
Kerve to further confuse. 


legislation would only 


Agents’ Qualification 


P If there is one plea which the 


agents make of the rest of the in- 
dustry, it is that in the framing of 
this legislation, some thought be 
given to raising the standards of 
qualifications for the producer. It 
is discouraging indeed to be tagged 
for inefficiency and inadequacy by 
an insurance buyer who has suffered 
at the hands of an unqualified sales- 
man. No one will deny that it is 
to the best interest of the industry 
asa whole, as well as to the public, 
that none but the best informed be 
alowed to underwrite protection. 
Since a well managed company will 
not tolerate inefficiency of its em- 
ployees, should it not follow that the 
same attitude prevail with regard to 


its agents ? 


It is our hope that the legislation 


ultimately adopted will carry with it 
an appropriation of funds which will 
—_ sufficient to guarantee proper ad- 


ministration. It is our belief that the 
Insurance Department setup has 
never been adequately financed. Key 
positions in some of the present De- 
partments carry salaries which pro- 
tibit the retention of qualified per- 
sonnel, Since any law will be only 
% good as its administration, let us 
‘ecertain that our insurance depart- 
ts are able, in every way, to 
ary out the intent of the laws fi- 


FOR JUNE, 1946 
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, 
Fire losses in the United States during 1945 amounted 


to $455,329,000—the highest since 1930. This alarming increase 
emphasizes the need for fire protection and in adequate amounts 
to cover today’s higher valuations and replacement costs. Fire 
insurance policies of the Planet Insurance Company, affiliate of 
Standard of Detroit Group, give sound protection against this 
and other fire and inland marine hazards. 
field man—or the nearest Standard of Detroit office for details. 


STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 


Standard Accident Insurance Company + Detroit 
Planet Insurance Company * Detroit 
Pilot Insurance Company + Toronto 


CASUALTY ® 


Ask your Standard 


SURETY 








nally adopted. Let’s be sure that the 
pattern we set up will truly regulate. 
This, in order that Congress may not 
decide to take the whole matter into 
its own hands. 

More and more these days, it is 
the inclination of the business man 
and r:anufacturer to place his insur- 
ance requirements and affairs in the 





hands of a qualified agent or broker. 
We in the business know, that in the 
long run, that arrangement works 
out to the best interest of the buyer, 
the companies, the producer and the 
general public. Not always does it 
seem necessary, nor does the buyer 
frequently demand that his contract 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents’ Viewpoint—Continued 


be explained in detail. He relies 
upon his agent or broker to take care 
of all of his needs for protection. All 
of which results in the buyer of in- 
surance—the public—having faint 
knowledge of our business. When 
an attempt is begun to legislate reg- 
ulation of insurance in the states, 
John Public is going to generate 
some new ideas. He is suddenly go- 
ing to begin to wonder what forms 
of malpractice the insurance busi- 
ness has been indulging in which 


now make it necessary to create a 
set of rules by law, under which we 
shall henceforth operate. In some 
way this entire matter must be ex- 
plained to him. - 

Except for the case at hand, an 
attorney does not deem it necessary 
to educate his client on law. Except 
for the condition under treatment, a 
physician does not deem it neces- 
sary to undertake the education of 
his patient in all things medical. It 
seems to me that it is fair to compare 
the functions of attornevs and doc- 
tors with that of the insurance pro- 
































Famous in 
Insuranee Cireles 


Wherever insurance men gather the Insurance 
Exchange Building is well known as the great hub of 
midwestern insurance. Logically, therefore, this key 
location deserves the first consideration of firms 
and individuals in insurance and allied lines seeking 


Chicago office space. Your inquiries are invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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ducer in this instance. Yet, now tha 
we are threatened with federal cop 
trol if the states fail to set up thei 
own control, we find ourselves fac 
with the necessity of educating thd 
public in the intricacies of our busif 
ness. At the very least, we have 
job to do in public relations. At th 
very least, we must see that our stat 
legislators are better informed 
From contacts already made witi 
certain of our senators and repre 
sentatives, we find that they ar 
looking to us for enlightenment 
That is a perfectly natural thing 
Back home, we are their personal 
friends. Who else would they dis 
cuss such matters with? 

In the final analysis, half a dozer 
important people in a state capital 
or in Washington will probably 
satisfactorily settle this whole mat 
ter. That is the way with our fom} 
of government. But that will comd¢ 
to pass only if the leaders in ou 
business do some very serious plan 
ning, with a unity of purpose and a 
great many of the rest of us dod 
thorough job of explaining just whs 








saw 
we are, what we are, and the parp jo jo 
that insurance plays in the economi They 
life of the state and the country. fre los 
From an address before the Pennsylvania 1S not 
Insurance Days Convention. increas 
fact of 
or “int 
constitu 
situatio 

u u 
THE CALIFORNIA PLAN" J measure 
can be 
IVE insurance companies (As}, Amet 
fore, sh 


sociated Indemnity, California 
Western States Life, Federal Lifeg Seater 
Occidental Life and Pacific Emg*tvatio: 
ployers) cooperating as The Cali the hazi 
fornia Health Insurance Conferencq# real 
have invited more than 9,000 liq¥s tode 
censed physicians and surgeons tt unless th 
approve and establish standard rat&f*ry Tec 
for medical, surgical and _hospitd 
care to persons insured under “Th 
California Plan” whose annual eat How | 












ings are under $3,000 if single, #iietermin 
000 if married but without family buildin 
and under $5,000 if married ami By 


parents of children under 18. Dogsruction 
tors would reserve the right epreciati 
charge larger fees to insureds | Trye 
higher incomes against which t dy of g 
benefits would serve as partial p2¥ttion cost , 
ment. It is estimated the plan wo 
cover 95% of the medical and hos! “Prop, 
Pitalization costs of persons In genuinely 
lower income brackets. 
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BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY N ‘ 
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do 
whi a war-end increase of fire losses 
> Pare to be expected? 
nomié ~=There has been an increase of 
Y- J fire losses following every war. It 
is not clearly reasonable why such 
increases should take place, but the 
fact of them is undeniable. Arson 
or “intentional accidents” seem to 
constitute only a small factor in the 
situation. No specific lack of safety 
measures or loss-prevention efforts 
can be determined. 

American property-owners, there- 
‘orniag re, should at this time exercise 
| Lifeg Seater care than ever in the pre- 
. Em} *tvation of their assets against all 
 Caligthe hazards of fire. They should 
| aso realize that their insurance val- 
0 jques today are probably inaccurate, 
ons tqllless they have been frequently and 
d rategrery tecently checked by experts. 


sylvania 
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_ Insurable Value 

r “The 

: eat] How can a property-owner best 
e, 


Petermine today’s insurable value of 








familie building ? 

ed anf By determining today’s recon- 
3. Dogkiruction cost and allowing proper 
ght tiepreciation. 

eds § True reconstruction costs require 
ich ttudy of generally accepted construc- 
al payfion cost curves and the use of legit- 


te prices. 
, Proper” depreciation requires 
tnuinely objective study of the use- 
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value of the building in its present 
condition and of the obsolescence 
factor affecting all such buildings 
used for similar purposes. 


Fire Insurance Deductible 


Is there a “deductible” in fire in- 
surance today? 

Yes, there are several. 

Railroads use both “franchise” 
and “deductible” forms. Public 
utilities quite often use cover with 
a deductible feature of some sort. 
Some insureds create a sort of “de- 
ductible” situation by deliberately 
making themselves co-insurers. 

General statements about ‘“‘deduc- 
tibles” in ‘any type of insurance, 
however, are dangerous criteria for 
insurance buying. A minimum prac- 
tical “deductible” for one insured 
could easily turn out to be ruinous 
to another. Nevertheless, where 
there is a wide spread of risk, little 
or no concentration of value, and a 
tendency to suffer infrequent small 
losses, deductible coverage has often 
been used with complete satisfaction 
to all concerned. 


Replacement Cost 


If the replacement cost of a 20- 
year-old building is accurately fig- 
ured at today’s prices and insurance 
fulfills requirements of a 90% co- 





Material in this section is taken from questions raised and answers 
developed in the monthly meetings of Risk Research Institute, Inc., 
the national organization of insurance buyers and self-insurers. 


insurance clause, can the insured 
collect YO% of replacement cost, 
provided maintenance has been su- 
perior? 

Even with the best possible main- 
tenance, the average well-built struc- 
ture suffers more than a 10% de- 
preciation in twenty years. An ex- 
tremely well-built warehouse might 
meet such a test, but almost no other 
type of building could. 


Mandatory Co-insurance 


Why is there a mandatory co- 
insurance clause in some places but 
not in all parts of the United States? 

If there were no other reason, the 
New York co-insurance clause—the 
outstanding example — would be 
mandatory because the state Insur- 
ance Law contains the Standard 
Policy as an integral part of the 
statute. Other areas, having neither 
such a structure of law nor such an 
intense concentration of values, re- 
gard co-insurance with a more op- 
tional view. The Insurance Industry 
would like to see mandatory co-in- 
surance everywhere. 

The prime reason for the use of 
co-insurance clauses is the need of 
underwriters for a “spread,” money 
enough to pay losses. Most losses 
are “partial,” but the premiums on 
“partial” coverage would be quickly 
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Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 


eaten up in small losses. The Car- 
riers must develop sufficient income 
to remain sound. 

The co-insurance clause, also, is a 
device for keeping rates down. 
Lacking any requirement to main- 
tain some sort of balance between 
insurance and value, many policy- 
‘holders would buy less coverage. 
Rates would, of necessity, go up 
very noticeably. 

There is a psychological value too, 
in the stimulus provided by co-insur- 
ance to the maintenance of more 
accurate and up to date knowledge 
and records of values than would, 
perhaps, be maintained otherwise. 

There is a natural inclination 
among policyholders to want to hold 
values low but put losses high. For 
full, prompt loss settlement, it is 
always desirable for insurance to 
equal value; for full, prompt loss 


settlement, it is necessary for insur- 
ance to equal co-insurance require- 
ments. The mild compulsion of these 
clauses has worked to the advantage 
of both insured and insurers for 
many years. Before they could be 
eliminated a whole new system of 
both rate-making and underwriting 
would be required. 


MARGIN FOR SAFETY * 


ge lights suddenly went out on 
a truck as it was proceeding 
along a city street in the dark hours 
of early morning. The driver slowed 
down immediately but did not stop, 
deciding to continue without lights 
to a service station a little distance 
ahead, notwithstanding his extremely 
limited range of vision. 

Relying for the most part on his 
sense of hearing, and going on the 
assumption that there would be no 
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INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON 


ANCHOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1928 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE 


ISLAND 


BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 


FIRE, WINDSTORM AND ALLIED LINES * 


AIR CARGO + AUTOMOBILE, COMPREHENSIVE, FIRE, THEFT 
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OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE ©* ALL RISKS 


AND COLLISION 





pedestrians at such an early hoy 
the driver felt that he was “not tak! 
ing too much of a chance.” By 
without headlights and on a darkened 
street, his margin tor safety was 
practically non-existent, and this was 
proved to him beyond all doubt wher 
a few seconds later he struck and 
killed an elderly man who was cross. 
ing the street. 

Subsequent inquiry revealed tha? 
the fuse for the truck light circyi 
had blown, and a new iuse fixed! 
things up right away. The truck carf 
ried spare fuses, lights, and other 
accessories and was, in fact, well 
equipped for such emergencies, Aj 
few seconds’ delay at the side of the 
road to change the fuse, would have 
restored the margin for safety and 
prevented the loss of a human life 





*The ‘margin for safety” is the amount 
(often quite small) of time or space that 
separates safety from danger. 


The Travelers Standari. 
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PREPAID MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 


HE Illinois State Medical Society 

announced the establishment of a 
prepayment insurance plan provid- 
ing for the cost of medical, surgica 
and obstetrical care, both in the hom 
and in the hospital. North Ameri 
can Accident Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois, under this _ plat 
pays a cash indemnity to the insure 
patient who then pays the doctor 
Hospital costs, as distinguished fron 
medical or surgical costs, are nd 
included. Indemnity is payable i 
the event of sickness with the thir 
visit of the physician and upon hi 
first visit in the event of an inju 
Indemnity payments, according to 
schedule, range from $5 per mont 
to $100 for major surgery. 


“4 





CONVINCING ARGUMENT 


N INSURANCE agent, bend 

ing every effort to make a sal 
pointed out to a skeptical client th 
someone might fall on his premts 
and bring suit for damages. Ash 
said this, the agent accidentally (h 
swears it was!) fell over an iron pl 
and fractured two ribs. P.S.—Th 
client bought the policies—Th 
Aetna-izer. ) 
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PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS 














AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
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Inpepagmy Copupanry 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK: EDWIN B. ACKERMAN, PRESIDENT 








* «Impartial Valuations © 
of Industrial an 
Commercial Property . + « 
over 35 years of factual 
appraisal service to Ameri- 
6a's more coms¢rvative 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 


HORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 





CABpRATEAT AS) EReERE> 


4411-15 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 








CLAIM MANAGER 


One of the large casualty companies 
needs a heme office claims manager. 
This man must have at least ten years’ 
branch or home office claims experi- 
ence. Top salary. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
166 W. Jackaon Blvd. HAR. 908 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Gn Los Angeles 


“THE CHAPMAN PARK 


7 HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


HARRY WARD. Mor 


SANTA RITA HOTEL 5}; 
THE GEM OF THE cea 


For A LUXURIOUS VACATION @ 
MICK MALL. Mer : 


anon Kandsab City 

"HOTEL BELLERIVE 

Qnty he Gam Eeiewt tgutent tend tan 
FRANK HABERL, Mor. 
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BLANKS COMMITTEE 
ADOPTS CHANGES 


HE committee on blanks of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has adopted 
several changes in the annual finan- 
cial statement form which will be 
submitted for ratification at the an- 
nual meeting in June. Most impor- 
tant is the recommendation of a new 
schedule (Schedule M) which is de- 
signed to list unusual disbursements 
including (1) direct or indirect pay- 
ments of more than $100 in connec- 
tion with any legislative matter, (2) 
special payments of more than $250 
to any officer, director or employee, 
(3) legal expenses which exceed 
$250, except for claim settlements, 
(4) payments in excess of $500 to 
each trade association, service or- 
ganization or rating bureau. 


Participating Dividends 


The committee adopted a proposal 
to provide space on the state pages 
to show the rate of dividend for par- 
ticipating policies by classes of busi- 
ness and changed the filing date of 
the casualty expense exhibit from 
May 15 to April 15. 


TURNABOUT 


S PART of the convention pro- 

gram of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents a com- 
pany executive and a local agent 
placed themselves each in the other’s 
shoes. If Frederick W. Doremus, 
vice president of the American In- 
surance Company, were a_ local 
agent, he said that he would: (1) 
Strive to be recognized as _ head- 
quarters for insurance in his com- 
munity, (2) contribute to civic wel- 
fare through accident and fire pre- 
vention activities, and (3) prepare 
for perpetuating his agency. If 
Russell M. L. Carson, member of 
the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation were an insurance company 
executive, he said that he would 
adopt a 14 point code of ethics which 
would include: (1) cooperation with 
all elements of the industry in self- 
discipline and self-improvement, (2) 
establishment of a broad concept of 
public relations, and (3) good re- 
lations with the company’s agencies. 





COLLIER'S SURVEY OF 
INSURANCE 


UESTIONNAIRES yw 

mailed in November, 1945 
2,000 male readers apportioned 
individual states and city-size groy 
in accordance with Collier’s cir 
lation pattern, which is 83% ur 
Eighty-nine per cent of the 
are married. Among the appro 
mately two-thirds who own or 
purchasing their own homes, 9§ 
carry fire insurance on their h 
and four out of every five carry fi 
protection on household goods, b 


protection. 
owners, 41% carry full coverag 
45% carry one or more classes an 
only 14% are uninsured. The na 
of the insurance company providin 


Hi 


the protection was remembered ALES 
only between 20% and 30% of tp hardw: 
men with recollection being better ae SUPP! 


° nF 
the fire lines than on the casualtyuilding s 
“products 


ind whick 
a rep 
sily inte 


















MORE ABOUT SLOGAN 


UR article “Insurance Slogans 

in the April issue has occg_ 
sioned considerable response fro OF inal 
agents using slogans which are wp 2") 
usual, clever or in some other res 
particularly interesting. Of th 
brought to our attention, two of 
best are “Have an Audit by Aude 
used by A. J. Audet of Syracus 
N. Y., and the slogan of D. R. Du 
rett, Raton, N. M., “Jf I knew 
better town, I’d move. If I knew 
better insurance, I'd sell it.” If y 
are using a slogan you feel is no 
worthy, let us know and we will 
it on. 


AVIATION 


EMBERS of the Bureau 4 

Personal Accident and Healjs0 the or 
Underwriters will continue for 
years the free air travel coverag®t to be 
(previously due to terminate Jang blindly 
ary 1, 1947) for passenger travel F 8ttatest 
regular airlines anywhere in tHlefore hi 
world and extended coverage {outsell the 
passenger travel in private aircra he ultin: 
Sufficient experience will have bef of selling 
gathered at that time to make 
sible the determination of the ¢ 
tinuance or discontinuance ot 
free coverage. 
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AL 


r ALESMEN of groceries, paper, 
if tiga hardware, clothing, footwear, of- 
rer ome supplies, maintenance materials, 
ualtwtilding supplies and a host of other 
~ ‘roducts that are consumed daily 
nd which must be bought and sold 
a repetitive routine fall very 
sily into the delusion that they 
ve “nothing to sell,” that “you 
use that high powered stuff in 
y line.” 
‘A grindstone will ruin the blade 
aknife or sharpen it to a razor 



















, ye—depending entirely upon the 
a y you hold the knife, not upon 


e grindstone ! 
Selling Is Highly Competitive 


Men engaged in routine selling 
e commonly engaged in highly 
petitive work. Products are usu- 
y identical. Prices, terms and 
other points are usually iden- 
a. The market is usually in- 
stic; that is, only a _ certain 
ount will be consumed and the 
al volume can be but slightly in- 
sed with sales effort. 

So the ordinary man says, “I’ve 
nothing to sell,” and makes no 
overagett to be more than a_ plodder. 
e Jang blindly ignores the fact that 
ravel @ greatest selling job in the world 
in tp%fore him—to sell himself and 
age {outsell the competing salesmen. 
aircray-ue ultimate refinement of the 
ive bef of selling is to be able to influ- 
ake pore Prospects so that you get their 
the copiiess in spite of an utter lack of 
of th advantages in your products, 
$0r services over others. 
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HOW TO OUTSELL THE OTHER FELLOW 


by LEWIS C. BROWNSON 


Every time I make such state- 
ments to a group of routine sales- 
men I am immediately told of the 
marvelous friendships that exist be- 
tween the salesmen and the trade. 
I am shown Christmas gifts, told 
of parties, golf games, poker ses- 
sions and prize fights in which sales- 
men and customers have indulged 
amid effusions of brotherly love. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
salesmen out of each thousand are 
dead sure that such tactics are the 
ultimate in selling themselves to 
the buyers. They forget the inex- 
orable fact that whenever we do 
only what all our competitors are 
doing we have no advantage over 
those competitors. 


Lead, Don't Follow 


In routine selling, the principal 
task is to gain and hold an advan- 
tage over competition, to outsell the 
other fellow. If we follow his lead, 
how can we get ahead of him? 

A middle-aged man was given 
one-half of a sizable city as his ter- 
ritory in which to sell batteries and 
other automotive supplies. He saw 
at once that he would be on a dead 
level of competition with at least 
fifteen other salesmen who would 
quote identical prices, terms and 
deliveries on identical goods. 

Under such conditions, how would 
you go about building a sales volume 
that would pay you four thousand 





ANTS 


other fields 





dollars a year? The man I shall tell 
you about did that; not in a few 
weeks, but within a reasonably short 
time. 

He succeeded because he realized 
that the human nature of the cus- 
tomer was the “lock” on the door 
of sales volume and that the “key” 
of salesmanship must be fitted to 
the lock. Asking himself what facts 
about human nature applied to his 
situation, he recalled that grim old 
proverb, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

So he worked out a questionnaire 
and trained his wife to use it. She 
then called on every one of his pro- 
spective customers as a_ research 
worker and asked a short series of 
questions that sought out whatever 
complaints, irritants and dissatisfac- 
tions with salesmen and their houses 
those"buyers felt keenly enough to 
express. 


Using Dissatisfactions 


Then, armed with a knowledge 
of the accumulated dissatisfactions 
of his prospects he called upon them 
and built his selling around that 
knowledge. 

As an example, his wife's re- 
search revealed that one of the most 
aggravating troubles in regard to 
one of his products was that the 
advertising commonly used brought 
flocks of children to dealers but very 
few adults with money to spend. A 
simple change in the advertising cor- 
rected that trouble. By beating the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


competition to that inexpensive cure 
for an irritating situation he opened 
a score of good accounts for that 
product. 

Another “sore spot” he located 
was one that troubles almost every 
manufacturer in his field, but about 
which few do anything worthwhile. 
That is the common difficulty of per- 
suading the retailers’ clerks to take 
an interest in a product. The buyers 
he wished to sell, and whom all the 
other salesmen wished to sell, 
brought up that old and good ob- 
jection, “I’d be glad to stock it but 
my clerks don’t sell enough of it.” 

So he worked out an ingenious 
method of creating interest on the 
part of certain clerks whose in- 
creased sales markedly increased his 
volume. 

A third irritant that was revealed 
was felt by only a small number of 
buyers, but most of them were im- 
portant buyers. They objected lis- 
tening to salesmen who did not know 
as much about certain products as 


‘ 


they knew. So he deliberately “re- 


versed” his tactics when calling on 
those men. His typical approach to 
such a man was, “Mr. Buyer, what 
is your rating for this accessory? 
I’d appreciate knowing your opinion 
of it, as you have far more intimate 
knowledge of its actual usefulness 
than anyone else.” 


Invest Your Time 


Time and time again, that seem- 
ingly weak approach gave him price- 
less pointers. And the buyers could 
not help being flattered at least a 
little bit; being flattered, they gave 
attention to the product and sur- 
prised themselves by liking it so well 
they stocked it. 

As you can see, this salesman 
analyzed his prospects according to 
their needs, problems and dissatis- 
factions and then appealed to them 
according to the elementary knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

I know a great many salesmen 
will say, “That might be all right 
for somebody else, but I can’t waste 
the time to find out about my pros- 
pects. I have to make sales!” 








of the world. 


changing times. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








. . . and there’s never a dull moment for the ama = i ail 
agent who is alive to the rewards that accrue all 

from present-day insurance merchandising. " 

Since 1853 when the parent Company of the | 

“St. Paul” Group began pioneering, insur- nil! 


ance merchandising has been an important 
factor in making more friends and more 
money for “St. Paul” agents in all sections 


Every insurable risk is protected by more 
than adequate financial reserves and stream- 
lined coverages that meet the needs of 
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Well, which is the wiser: to 
a few sales today and the same 
earned few day after day f 
meager living, or to take a little 
to develop a scientific method 
will soon be bringing in many 
every day thereafter? I have 9 
heard men say, “I like selling 
cause it is almost like being in 
ness for myself”; but I have sef 
met a salesman who was able to 
ize that one does not go into busi 
for oneself without making ap 
vestment first. The business 
invests money in stock and eg 
ment; the salesman needs to in 
time and brains in analyzing 
market. 

The man or woman engaged 
routine selling must prepare a 
nite plan, must analyze the job 
fully, must study each pros 
and customer’s nature thoroug 
because there is no other way 
get more than an average amo 
of business. 

If you throw an apple at a hor 
he will rear and run, no mat 
how juicy the apple may be. § 
if you gently hold it toward Ff 
let him smell of it and then dq 
it away, he will follow you all o 
a pasture to get that same app 
Horses and humans have much 
common. 





From Opportunity Magazine, 620 N. } 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


NEGLIGENCE AT STREET 
CROSSINGS 


LIMINATION of one common fault in 

operation of automobiles could re 
the cost of automobile accidents by 
That fault is “failure to slow down s 
ently for blind street intersections; to 
over cross-traffic and to make certain 
safe to cross before entering the intem 
tion.” In arriving at this conclusion, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of N 
America's Safety Engineering Departy 
analyzed more than 3,500 accidents, 
losses totaling approximately $300,00% 


A point of interest is that in a tota 
3,500 accidents, only eight, with total |4 
of approximately $900, were attributed 
faulty brakes. Such unsafe physical 
ditions can be corrected promptly, but 
correction of unsafe driving habits is 9 
difficult and takes time. 

Behind this study, was the thought 
better progress could be made in cont 
ing the Nation's serious automobile acci 
problem by a National effort concentrg 
on the elimination of one of the most set 
unsafe driving practices. 7 
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So? 


OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


THE 60th ANNIVERSARY ACCIDENT POLICY 


An important addition to the wide variety of 
contracts issued by the PREFERRED during six 
decades of successful underwriting in the Per- 
sonal Accident Field. 


HOME OFFICE 
80 MAIDEN LANE °¢ NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Buyer's Functions—Continued 

man is able to make a report, he 
does so immediately. Where dis- 
ability may prevent the salesman 
from reporting, word quickly reaches 
us. The office or district in which 
he is employed has given him in- 
structions on what to do in event of 
an accident. Copy of the report 
comes to us, and, if the accident in- 
volves injury to persons or property, 
it is handled by an insurance com- 








Chartered 1842 





The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 





pany. Before settlements are made 
for personal injuries or property 
damage, we are given an opportunity 
to consider and veto them if we do 
not approve. Similarly, if we want 
a case settled, we say so. If we are 
unfortunate enough to become in- 
volved in a suit, we cooperate with 
the insurance company and make 
whatever arrangements are neces- 
sary to produce witnesses and have 
them present when needed. 








increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 


inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 


pensation, general liability and allied lines. Centennial 
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Insurance Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) 
and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit- 
participating affiliate) issue their own policies. The seal 
below identifies combination policies jointly issued by 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 


Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 


Miilial INSURANCE Gryary 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Albany + Baltimore - Boston - Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas + Detroit 


Newark + New Haven + Philadelphia . Pittsburgh + Roch 


- San F 




















In somewhat the same mannéi: 
when a property loss occurs at g 
of the factories or mills, we are 4 
vised by telegram if the loss exces 
$100. If insurance is carried, we 
port the incident to the insuray 
companies, and adjustments of 
claims are handled in Cincinn, 
The same general plan is follow 
in connection with losses which m 
occur in our warehouses through 
the country. 

In times past, there have be 
occasions when we found it nee 
sary to handle adjustments with 
strangers in distant parts of ¢ 
country, but this requirement } 
been largely eliminated and we hg 
true centralized control of losses a 
adjustments in Cincinnati. 
















or 
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A Cause for Dissatisfaction Bin 
: su 

In my opinion, automobile loss af [1 
justments of property damafan 
claims cause more dissatisfactig fa 
with insurance companies and theare 
representatives than any other ty 
of claim. True it is that fictiti 
or fraudulent claims are filed, 
















quibbles and attempts to beat dowplo 
a $40 claim to $15, or a $100 dl 


experience that the adjustors i 
one of the largest companies of 


is entirely different on other ty 
of claims. The agents must kn 
about these claims because they a 
filed against their clients, and 
clients necessarily notify their 
surance agents. It may be : 
for the adjuster to hold down 
company’s losses by shaving a 
dollars from his claim, but it is 
helpful to the agent or his cli 
I feel strongly on the subject 
cause we have run up against it 
too much frequency. 

For our purposes, we have t 
to simplify our general insura 


in years gone by we had as manyfnt 
fifty insurance policies for a pl 
today we may have one or tw0 Mnsu 
insurance policies and but a! 
policies covering other hazards. 
has meant a tremendous savingghe b 
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e matingkime and simplified the records no 
Urs at Wend. Further, we have endeavored 
We are aio make our insurance as automatic 
SS EXCéefls possible. The buyer of insurance 
ied, we tjs constantly wondering what he has 

insuranf failed to do or what risks have been 
nts Of Foyerlooked. Therefore, as far as 
Cincinnalnossible, we endeavor to make every- 
S follow&thing automatic and cover it under 
which mone contract. 
through: 

A Buyer's Utopia 


The ideal situation would be some- 
thing like this: We have a business 
to insure. It includes manufactur- 
‘Sing, advertising and selling activi- 
ties. The business is transacted in 
"many states. So we call in a broker 

For agent and say, “Insure us.” The 
broker asks, “What kind of insur- 
ance?” And we answer, “We don’t 
action | now, that’s your business. Just in- 

b sure us.” So the broker says, “Okay, 

vile lossam]’ll insure you against everything 
y damajsand give you one policy.” It sounds 
satisfactid fantastic, doesn’t it, because here 
s and theare a few risks which would have to 
other tyjbe covered: All forms of property 
ictitigkbazards, such as: fire, lightning, cy- 
clone, typhoon, hurricane, hail, flood, 
earthquake, falling aircraft, sprin- 
kler leakage, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion, strikes, war damage, 
sabotage, engine breakage, boiler ex- 
plosion, plate glass breakage, de- 
preciation and obsolescence of 
buildings and equipment, loss of 
profits, business interruption com- 
monly called use and occupancy and 
fine arts. In addition there would be 
the casualty hazards which we think 
of as: automobile damage, all forms 
Mof liability to employees and the 
public, such as workmen’s compen- 
sation, public liability and property 
damage, fidelity bonds, surety bonds, 
robbery, hold-up and theft, marine 
risks both inland and ocean, credit 
sses, products liability, elevators, 
roup life insurance and pensions 
or employees. That would be some- 
hing but it has never been done. 
is too complicated, and one insur- 
nce company would not be large 
nough to do all those things; and 
fit were, state laws would not per- 
it it. Even so, practically all of 
he risks I’ve mentioned are pres- 
nt and are being taken in one form 
t other. Some of these risks are 
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All-Risk Policies 


Sounds complicated, but actu- 
ally steps toward this end have been 
taken. Fire insurance companies 
have combined many risks under 
one policy. Casualty companies are 
including many forms of liability 
risks under one policy, and marine 
insurance covers many hazards; but 
there is no such thing as an all risk 


It’s nice to say 


“YOURE COVERED!” 


Nothing can do more to inspire confidence in 
your policyholders than the words, ‘You're 
covered,” or, “We'll pay that claim.” That's 
why American Casualty’s CoMPREHENSIVE 
Personal Liability Policy is rapidly replacing 
all other forms of personal liability coverage. 
Every liability hazard you can think of is 
covered automatically, with a few exceptions 
which may be covered by endorsement. The 
policy is available in either single or multiple 
limits. The latter includes automobile cover- 
age and is recommended since it provides 
the broadest protection obtainable. 





American Casualty Company 


READING « 





lar 135-4 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital $2,000,000 





policy. Occasionally we see what is 
called an all risk policy, but it al- 
ways contains exceptions and usu- 
ally applies to a few things. Frankly, 
I doubt if it will ever be done in a 
complete package, and yet most 
businesses have many or all of those 
risks. 

One of the most exasperating 
things with which the buyer of in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Buyer's Functions—Continued 


surance has to contend is the matter 
of state requirements. It appears 
that the insurance laws of the 48 
states are all different and a firm 
doing business in a number of states 
must comply with the insurance 
laws of each state. For instance: 
If we have a plant in Mississippi or 
in Massachusetts, we must be care- 
ful to see that the policies are 
countersigned by agents residing in 
those states: or, if we assume cer- 
tain risks, we must learn the states’ 
requirements and put up bonds or 
securities and file all types of re- 
ports and pay high taxes for the 
privilege of doing without insur- 
ance. 

There are times when we get so 
fed up with the many requirements 
of different states that we feel fed- 
eral control, with one bureau to deal 
with, would be better from the buy- 
er’s standpoint than 48 state bureaus. 
The thing I fear, though, is that 
instead of having 48 states to deal 
with we will have 49. 

Up to this point I have said little 
about the agent or broker, and yet 
@ great part of our work is done 
with the cooperation and guidance 
of agents and brokers. Looking 
over our set-tip, it is impossible to 
draw the line and say “This idea 
is mine” because quite likely if we 
go back and examine the facts we 
would find that the idea actually 
came from our agent. This we do 
know—we lean heavily on our agents 
and brokers and expect to continue 
to do so. 

An insurance buyer having many 
risks to insure is somewhat in the 
position of a broker. He must look 
around and find the market which 
seems to provide the best coverages. 


Necessarily, large companies are 
targets, and this has a tendency to 
make the buyer of insurance cau- 
tious. Experience has taught us 
something about the capacity and 
ability of various individuals to ob- 
tain for us what we want and we 
try to use this experience. 


The Agent's Function 


Agents are in business to sell in- 
surance and, consequently should be 
able to tell us where we may obtain 
it. Many are ingenious, capable, and 
unusually alert to their clients’ needs. 
Others are not so good. There is a 
tendency for some to rest on their 
past record instead of keeping a 
client fully informed of new develop- 
ments. 

Business has been good for some 
years, and many agents have had 
no trouble in obtaining plenty of it. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 

Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 

Choirs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Ete. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 








SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION 


J. H. VREELAND, Manager 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





roviding Unsurpassed Indemnity and Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


It has been a seller’s market, ag 


this condition may continue 
some time. We do not forget, hoy. 
ever, that many men have returng 
from the service and are enterip) 
the insurance business. The eo 


petition is going to be keen, and th} 


company with an insurance buye 
who has an open mind will benef 
trom it. 

To assist us in studying our needs 
we want the agent to be close 4 
us. By that I do not necessarif 
mean in a geographic sense. W 
want him to understand our prob 
lems and expect to give him th 
necessary information to enable hip 
to do this. At the same time, we in 
sist that he does not treat our ac 
count lightly. He must not take oy 
orders, place the business, and, afte’ 
delivering the policy, forget aboy 
it until the renewal date come 
around. He must justify his com 
mission. His knowledge of 9 
business is extensive, and we expec 
him to treat it as confidential an 
not to be a gossip. When approach 
ing us with a proposal, the agen 
should be in a position to show « 
why it will help us and have a well 
thought-out plan ready for us to con 
sider. 

Before coming to us, the agen 
should ask himself “Does this ‘hel 
my client to sell more of his prod 
ucts, or does it help him to reducf 
costs?” It may well be that a sound 
plan for providing protection agains 
certain contingencies will be th 
means of accomplishing these spe 
cific objectives. These things car 
nct be repeated too often and should 
be borne in mind constantly by boti 
insurance buyers and _insurane 
agents or brokers. 


From an address before the National Ad 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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SRECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
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eeds 
e tt . ; 
arilf Aegina Insurance Gro p. Richard G. 
WE Linde has been appointed og agent 

f an territory under super- 
rob™ for the suburban | ) 

7 vision of the New York Department 
a i he will serve as assistant to state 

+ Bwhere M 1 
hin agent H. J. Fenselau. Mr. Linde released 
e inBfrom military service in January joined 
r ach the New England Department in Novem- 
. naff ber, 1938, and has since served in several 
Ds. other important home office departments. 
afte! L. Ray Ringer, who has been conducting 
bows insurance courses in Hartford for a 
ome§ number of years, has been appointed di- 
coms rector of the sales training and educa- 
tional departments of the group. — 

New branch claim divisions for the 
Xpec} casualty affiliates have been established 
'andin Milwaukee under Ambrose T. New- 

man: in Richmond under Robert K. Mol- 





oach Joy, and in Portland, Maine, under W. 
agene Yarold MacDonnell. 

WwW wy 

wel: << & & 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Companies: 
Thomas F. Hamill now is manager of 
agen she ocean marine department at the New 
shell york office. Mr. Hamill, formerly as- 
prod sistant manager, succeeded Robert B. 
edduicey/cinings who retired after twenty-three 
years of service. 

sound William B. Braman has been appointed 
Pains supervisor of the educational extension 
e thedivision, succeeding L. R. Ringer. 


> Spe 
Can 


howl Agricultural-Empire State: Early last 
y month Raymond H. Meyer was appointed 
1rafcgas special agent in New Jersey. Formerly 
field man for the Phoenix-London Group, 
Mr. Meyer will work with A. F. Turton, 
nal Adfield supervisor, and Carl F. Fry, special 
agent, from the Newark office. 


x * * 


xk *& 


lbert Ullmann Marine Office, Inc.: 
Recently announced additions to the of- 
cial staff are Charles E. Coleman and 
illiam I, Pedersen who were named as 
sistant secretaries. Mr. Coleman pre- 
jously was associated with Marsh & 
{cLennan, Inc., while Mr. Pedersen was 
Ormerly with the Commercial Union 
ssurance Company, Ltd., and the Royal- 
Wverpool Group. 


x ft & 


metican Casualty: Arthur R. Smith 

as been appointed manager of the acci 

t and health department in the Pitts- 
s—pitgh branch office. 


f NEWPOR JUNE, 1946 


IN THE FIELD 


American Fire and Casualty: /. B. 
(Dan) Boone is special representative 
for the Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana 
territories. 


x *k * 


American Foreign Insurance Assn.: 
Lawrence J. Troiano has been appointed 
local manager of the brokerage depart- 
ment of the New York office. Mr. 
Troiano who joined the organization in 
April, 1922, has had experience in virtu- 
ally every department and for many years 
he has handled the A.F.IA. brokerage 
contracts. 


x £ 


American Indemnity: 7. H. Thuss was 
appointed manager of the Minnesota 
branch office located in the Northwestern 
3ank Building, Minneapolis. 


xkk 


American Insurance Group: To suc- 
ceed Homer A. Howell resigned, the 
group has named Raymond C. Bennett as 
special agent for the fire companies in 
Alabama. Mr. Bennett for the past ten 
years has been special agent in South 
Carolina and Western North Carolina. 
George C. MacConnell, Jr., recent army 
dischargee, has returned to the adjusting 
staff in northern New Jersey territory. 
Two other dischargees, Henry A. Tren- 
holm and William A. Putz, have been 
named special agents in the Wisconsin 
field, Mr. Trenholm supervising the 
southern portion and Mr. Putz the west- 
ern territory. These changes were made 
necessary by the resignation of John H. 
Highland on May Ist. 


x kk 


American International Underwriters 
Corp.: Effective May 15, Henry L. 
Beekman joined the brokerage depart- 
ment of this organization. Mr. Beekman 
for the past seven years had been con- 
nected with the Home Insurance Com- 
pany latterly serving as special agent with 
the brokerage and service department. 


x *k * 


American Surety Group: Alfred H. 
Edwards, formerly manager at the Mil- 
waukee branch office of the group, and 
Major James H. Wells, special agent at 
Scranton prior to the, war, have been 
made sales promotion managers. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc.: The Buffalo 
branch office of this organization was re- 
opened on May 15, under the manage- 
ment of Wilson C. Pollacek, state agent 
for western, central and northern New 
York. Prior to service in the army Mr. 
Pollacek had been with Appleton & Cox 
since 1933, first in the New York office 
and then manager of their Minneapolis 
and Indianapolis branches. Douglas Far 
ley Cox, Jr., has returned from the arm) 
and rejoined the firm where he has been 
a director since 1936. 


xk *& 


Atlantic Mutual-Centennial: !’. Brew- 
ster Davison, formerly manager in San 
Francisco for the North America Com- 
panies has been named fire manager of 
the Pacific Division of the Atlantic 
Mutual and Centennial Insurance Com- 
panies and wwill direct the fire operations 
of these two companies on the Pacific 
coast, in Hawaii and in Alaska. The 
Pacific Division offices of the Atlantic 
were opened in San Francisco last No- 
vember and heretofore operations have 
been confined to marine, inland marine 
and personal fire fields. Mr. Davison in 
his new capacity will organize and su 
pervise a complete fire department. 


x* * 


Caledonian Group: Since early last 
month R. L. Hardage has been special 
agent for the Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama territories. He will travel 
Georgia for the Netherlands Insurance 
Company and South Carolina and Ala- 
bama for the Caledonian-American Insur- 
ance Company. 
xk * 


Continental Casualty: William E. Ra- 
cine has been put in charge of produc- 
tion. William J. Fitzgerald is the mid- 
west supervisor for the Group A & H 
Division. 

xkkk 


Employers’ Fire: Effective May 15, 
Lawrence J. Avey was returned to the 
Massachusetts field where he will handle 
the eastern portion of the state with 
special agent John R. Hudson. Associ- 
ated with the company for the past nine- 
teen vears, Mr. Avey in 1943 was tem- 
porarily assigned to the metropolitan 
office in Boston to assist in carrying on 
the responsible duties of that depart- 


ment for the duration of the war. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Fairfield & Ellis: A New York reinsur- 
ance and service office has been estab- 
lished at 79 John Street, New York City, 
with William F. Delaney, Jr., as reinsur- 
ance manager and Joseph F. Lennon, in 
charge of the servicing of business. A 
special Latin-American and foreign re- 
insurance department will be established 
to meet the increasing demand of the 
Latin-American market for reinsurance. 
Mr: Delaney, who resigned as secretary 
and counsel of American International 
Underwriters Corp. to take his new posi- 
tion, has been associated with the rein- 
surance business for the past few years. 


Mr. Lennon has had twenty years of 
insurance experience. He joined Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., in New York in 1928 
and specialized in the handling and servic- 
ing of large industrial accounts for fire 
and allied lines of coverage. Since Janu- 
ary, 1946, he was in charge of the Com- 
mercial Fire Department of Marsh & 
McLennan’s New England Office in 
Boston. 


x** 


Fidelity and Deposit: Former members 
of the field and home office staffs of the 
Fidelity and Deposit and its affiliate, 
American Bonding, recently returning 
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from military service were assigned as fol. 
lows: Kenneth Kell, special agent, Syra. 
cuse; Everett Meredith, special agent, 





Indianapolis; Cosby D. Thomas ang Molb is 
George C. Foedisch, special agents, Phjj. @hief in 
adelphia; Earl A. Klein, agency depart. 
ment; Joseph Russell, special agent, De- 
troit; Neil J. Fields, special agent ip 
Louisville was transferred to the Kansas gre He 
City branch in the same capacity; Robert Ibve bee 
B. Speirs, formerly manager of the fidel- Macific 


ity department in the F&D’s New York Hinton 
office, is now manager of brokers aq@eecretary 
counts; John L. Brissel, former acting nd Hou 
assistant manager of the burglary de. ger und 
partment, New York, was appointed as- iecretary 












sistant manager of the fidelity department flasher wv 
in that office. ‘py aw 
uty, in 

x*k visory 
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leynolds. 





Fire Association Group: W. P. Lyons, 
Jr., has been named special agent in the 
western Pennsylvania field succeeding 
Albert J. Ruth, who was transferred to 
the home office to assume administrative 
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Here’s a brand new prescription that packs vitamin 
sales punch for your personal profits! 


Continental offers a general liability contract for drug- 
gists, newly designed to cover legal liability for pro- 
fessional errors and accidents to the public occurring 
in, on or away from drug store premises. Included is 


Mr. Lyons is assisted by John 
D. Stevenson, who also was appointed 
special agent for this territory. 


xk 


General Accident-Potomac: Effective 
May 1, a branch office was established 


in Houston, Texas, under the managemen 
of Wade H. Pool, assisted by Howard T. 
Winkler and Ivor Gough, Jr., as special 
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eoverage for: 


store. 


auto liability. ) 


910 South Michigan Avenue 





1) injury, sickness, disease or death resulting from 
the preparation, sale or misdelivery of any prescrip- 
tion, or of any products customarily sold by a drug 


2) improper preparation or service of food or drink 
at the drug store soda fountain. 


3) any accidents to the public occurring in or on the 
premises, as well as any accidents away from the prem- 
ises in which a messenger may be involved (excluding 


Start prescribing for your community druggists this 
week. A letter will bring you more information. 


Continental Casualty Company 


This policy not accepted in N.Y., N.J., N.C., and La. 


. Chicago, Illinois 




















agents. William S. Shadrach, manager cial age 
of the Dallas branch office, will continue turned 

to supervise the affairs of the companies Brus $I 

in northern Texas. dh coas 

ine Ist ar 

x & @& y Richard 

oo Th 
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General Reinsurance: Returning serv ile on 


icemen have been reassigned as follows: bving bee 
Sgt. Vincent Mellor, underwriting de- brine mar 
partment; Capt. E. Walter Nelson, head | 
of the bordereaux department; Capt. 
Henry E. De Clement and Lt. George P. 
Hoag, experience department ; Sgt. War- fid-States 
ren Holby, bordereaux department; Sgt. Binted spec 
Arthur Tobiasen, claim department; Yeo. 
1/C Stanley De. LeWand underwriting 
record department. 


x kk 














Glens Falls Group: Early last month 
Norman C. Reinertson was named man- 
ager of the New York City inland marine 
department. 


xk *& 


Globe Indemnity: John A. Little has 


been appointed assistant manager ify. 
charge of production for the Newark n Fi 
office. 
xk 
, B 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity: Al. _ 
branch claim office in Birmingham, Ale beted 
bama, has been opened in charge of J. bgp Spotl 
Brantley. 

R JUNE 
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artford Steam Boiler: A_ service 
anch office has been established in 
finneapolis, Minnesota. John C, Degen- 
lb is manager and David C. Lewis 
j. @bief inspector. 
+t. 
e- 
™ Be Home Group: Numerous changes 
-- ye been announced in the staff of the 
|. Bacific Coast Department of this group. 
rk Minton D. Lasher, formerly resident 
.e@eeretary, now is resident vice-president 
ng §nd Howard A. Reynolds, formerly man- 
le Weer under Mr. Lasher, now is resident 
as- ecretary. It is understood that Mr. 
ont Masher will retire in the late fall to en- 
‘Dy a well merited relief from active 
uty, in the meantime continuing in an 
ivisory capacity while gradually re- 
nquishing all responsibilities to Mr. 
evnolds. The latter is assisted in the 
*Banagement of the fleet by assistant 
the anager Hugh S. Coburn and newly ap- 
INg Binted assistant manager Charles B. 
t0 Bowart. Also announced was the re- 
‘ive Bement of associate manager Paul A. 
ohn Bormand effective September, 1946, the 
ited Bnointement of Thomas R. Decker as 
anager and George A. Seawell as as- 
ant manager of the brokerage de- 
rtment which includes the City of San 
ancisco City Department. Ralph B. 
athews, who joined the company in 
19, has been manager of the service 
hed Boartment since 1932, retired on June 
nent, and was succeed-d by John E. 
dT. ughes formerly special agent in the de- 
scial Brtment. Mr. Hughes is assisted by 
ager Becial agent Edward G. Many recently 
Inu€ Btyrned from army service. Oscar 
iMleS Breenus, special agent in charge of the 
wth coast territory, also retired on 
ine Ist and was succeeded in that field 
: Richard W. Decker another army re- 
mee. The marine department now is 
hder the joint management of Clayton 
loberts and Alberto Martinez, the latter 
bving been promoted from assistant 
arine manager. 
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id-States: Harry K. Willis was ap- 
pinted special agent in Illinois. 
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3 Murphy Co.: The organization of 
s mew general agency firm was an- 
ced on May lst. Representing the 
ylvania Casualty Company, Stuyve- 
man-#t Insurance Company and Utah Home 
narinefe Insurance Company as exclusive 
agents for Minnesota, the firm 
aded by J. E. Murphy well known 
Minnesota insurance circles. 
y prior to establishment of his 
Je has" agency had been Minnesota branch 
Z of American Indemnity and 
can Fire of Galveston, Texas. 


xk 














al Bureau of Casualty and 
Underwriters: At the annual 
Fling held May 8, 1946, William Leslie 
" J. La te-elected general manager and AI- 
) 1 E. Spottke elected secretary. 
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Courtesy of Samue! Chamberiain 


Old St. John’s Church 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


LD St. John’s Church, built 
in Portsmouth in 1807 after 
the destruction by fire of Queen’s 

Chapel, contains many historical 
relics dating back to Pre-Revolution- 
ary Days. Visitors are impressed with 
the silver communion service given by 
Queen Caroline, the chair that George 
Washington used on All Saints Day 
in 1789, and the “Vinegar Bible,” 
one of the four copies extant in the 
United States. In its tower tolls the 
bell originally cast in France for 


Fort Louisburg where it rang out until 1745 when it was brought to 
Portsmouth by the New Hampshire troops. The Brattle organ, oldest 
pipe organ in America, is heard at special services even today. 


The NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE and its associate the GRANITE STATE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY protect many properties of historical interest as 
well as those constructed in more recent times. Backed by long years of 
experienced underwriting, their policies are sound, secure, and trustworthy. 


Incorporated 1869 














North America Group: Arthur V. 
Davenport, who had been associated with 
the organization for over thirty years, 
died on May 5th at the age of 53. Mr. 
Davenport joined the North American 
in 1912 as a clerk in the inland marine 
and automobile departments. Later he 
was made manager of the department 
and subsequently became assistant secre- 
tary. Warren E. Fairbanks has been 
named aviation engineer in the group’s 
aviation department. Mr. Fairbanks since 
1944 had been safety engineer of Aero 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Incorporated 1885 





Insurance Underwriters and prior to that 
time had served in similar capacities with 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company and the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. 

7 = 2 


Northwestern Mutual: Veteran fieldmen 
Hubert O’Donnell and John Goodwin, 
recently returned from war service, have 
completed intensive refresher courses and 
are back in the field again. Mr. O’Don- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


nell has been assigned to Alabama and 
Mississippi where he last worked from 
1938 to 1941, while Mr. Goodwin is now 
special agent for the states of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. War veterans Vaughn 
Baker and Paine Paul have been ap- 
pointed special agents for the Washing- 
ton Department. . 


Norwich Union: Donald A. Lockwood 
has been named superintendent of the 
inland marine department. Mr. Lockwood 
was for many years special agent of the 
Loyalty Group for Long Island and more 


recently has been associated with the 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
in their New York office. 

2 2s 


Ohio Casualty: A new branch office 


was recently established in Dallas, 
Texas. S. J. Bray has been placed in 
charge. Mr. Bray was formerly man- 


ager of the casualty, automobile and 
marine departments of T. A. Manning 
and Sons. 

. Lt. Col. E. Earle Johnson rejoined the 
company to aid in developing the con- 
tract bond business: Mr. Johnson has 
fifteen years’ experience in the contract- 
ing field. 












AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











Why Be on the Outside Looking In? 


Insurance buyers are becoming more conscious of quality and 
are turning to agents who offer broader coverages and expert 


service. 


Definitely on the inside are the wide awake American 
Motorists agents who sell “package” insurance coverages and take 
advantage of AMICO’s sales plans and advertising aids to interest 
prospective automobile and insurance buyers. 

AMICO expert service, multiple line facilities and attractive 
participating dividend feature keep them leading the field when 


it comes to premium income. 


Why not join the ranks of American Motorists representatives 
and increase your income from automobile, all casualty cover- 


ages and bonds? 


. Find out about the AMICO agency franchise in your 
community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


New York (17): 
342 Madison Ave. 


Boston (16): 
260 Tremont Street 
Atlanta (3): 
Kemper Insurance Bidg. 


Syracuse (2): 
Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg 


* Winerican 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY “e™per Companies Bidg. 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. 


Philadelphia (7): 
12 S. 12th Street 


Los Angeles (5): 
Sen Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Pacific Employers: Lt. Col. Charles 
Nast has been appointed resident managi 
for the southwestern division. : 


x * * 


Saint Paul Mercury Indemnity: Jo 
C. Parish is now the assistant manag 
of the company. Albert C. Wrenn 
ceeded Mr. Parish as head of the casy 
underwriting department. 


“x 2 & 


Security Insurance Companies: Mq 
than a month ago Robert E. Croke w 
appointed state agent for the companj 
in Kentucky and John W. James, j 
was named manager of the Louisyj 
office for the Connecticut Indemni 
Otto Redwitz, state agent for Kentuc 
since 1920, was transferred to the hon 
office of the companies in New Hay 
to assume executive duties. 


= 2.2% 


Standard of Detroit Group: Form 
employees who have been in the servi 
of their country and are now at wo 
again in the offices of the company ar 
Lt. Leonard Brooks, with the company 
affiliate, the Planet Insurance Compa 
Lt. Clifford Clemens, Milwaukee clai 
department; Lt. Edward Cunningha 
Los Angeles office; Signalman 3/c A 
thony Delisle, personnel department; / 
Marion Edwards, actuarial departm 
Harold Elliott, accounting depa 
Corp. Richard Hawkins, underwriti 
department; Phm 1/c G. Edward M 
Allister, group department; Robert 
Rogers, files and index division; § 
George Ross, home office bonding 
judicial department; Capt. W. Gl 
Steel, personnel department; Lt. W. 
Lloyd, Chicago branch; Sgt. 

Bowen, Indianapolis branch; Lt. 
Wickham, legal department, home offic 
Lt. Clark Bowen, home office adminj 
tration department. 


= 





= 
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Travelers: Six members of the field for 


of the casualty, fidelity and surety lin 
have returned from the service and h 
been appointed as follows: Major 
therfoord Fleet, Jr., assistant man 
Atlanta; Wilbur K. Porter, assis 
manager, St. Louis; Lt. Emmet Seib 
field assistant, * Louisville; S. L. Cu 
assistant manager, Grand Rapids; Ro 
H. Card, field assistant, Oklahoma C 


Newly appointed field assistants 
their offices are: James R. Cresse, Peo 
Ramon T. Davis, casualty lines, N 
ville; Charles C. Gilmore and Lloyd | 
Haynie, Jr., both in Richmond, Virgi 
Stephen. B. Goodell, Rochester, N. | 
Gregory B. Hillman, 55 John Street, N 
York; Loren H. Killion, Minneapol 
Wilbur J. Trueman, Toronto; Benj 
G. Williams, Charlotte, N. C.; 4 
Robert G. Young, Reading, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Renae ener of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 

The Girard Fire & in toseces Company 1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. 2,721,252. 

National-Ben Fronln Fre ri Company 1,000,000. 5,891,844. 3,233,665. 2,658,179. 
rgonized | 

The Concordia Fire Maden’ Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 2,748,640. 

Milwaukee Mecho! Irae Company 2,000,000. 15,712,261. 8,759,027. 6,953,234. 
rganized 185 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 16,207,622. 11,082,112. 5,125,510. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 5,544.980. 
Organized 1909 

Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 356,008. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street Newark 1, New Jersey 120 So. LaSalle Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. > S79 Chicago 3, Illinois 
b WY Standard \. ‘ 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT DF ————87 — FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street Any ins¥* 111 John Street 
Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS New York 7, New York 


465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 























Airport Liability—Continued 


less sponsoring a soft ball team or 
a bowling team or an employee's 
picnic, or he may have roace signs 
away from the premises or he might 
have a wind sock on an adjoining 
farm, or he might send a crew out 
to pick up somebody’s wrecked air- 
plane and some member of the public 
might get hurt. You have practically 
the same hazards on a grocery store. 
You can include along with this 
OL&T policy products liability in- 
surance as well as products property 
damage insurance. This is particu- 
larly important on an airport because 
the sale of dirty or watered gasoline 
to an aircraft might cause a forced 
landing 200 miles away, injuring 


someone and wrecking the airplane. 
The assured might make repairs on 
a customer’s airplane and if those 
repairs are defective you can run 
into serious trouble. For instance, 
we insured an amphibian plane in 
Ohio. The owner had it washed at 
an airport and the drainage plug was 
left out of the hull. The owner 
landed the airplane on the water and 
tied it up for the night. Of course 
it sank that night in salt water and 
we had to pay for it. We expect to 
collect $18,000 from that airport 
operator because we had the plane 
insured. Another airport in Ohio 
made a 100 hour inspection on an 
airplane and forgot to safety a nut 
on the landing gear. The nut came 
off and so did the landing gear, and 








Wise agents make friends for insurance 


The insurance agent is a good man to know because 
through his efforts people are made safer and hap- 
pier. The question is—does the rank and file of the 
community know this or just a limited group? Alert 
agents are answering this question with plans for 
public relations. Public relations is “rendering a 
service in EXCESS of our paid responsibility.” The 
easiest and most logical way for an insurance agent 
to do this is through a year-round program of com- 
munity fire and accident education and prevention. 


Wise agents make friends for insurance! 








Insurance is a personal 
matter. Just the 
right amount plus just 
the right kind 
equals “protection.” 











Ohio Farmers 


INSURANCE COMPANY -: LEROY, O. 
Chartered 1848 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Z THE INSURANCE AGENT IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 









the plane was damaged in langj 
The owner of the plane is trying I 
collect .the amount of his dam, 
from the airport operator. I cang 
a dozen more such cases wh 
negligence in making repairs’is goj / 
to cost somebody plenty of mop 
New airplanes sometimes haved 
fects and sometimes it is hard to 
whether the blame should be on # 
airport operator or on the manuf, 
turer of the plane, or on the man 
facturer of the part that failg 
Likewise, there is considerable | 
bility on the seller of the used g 
craft. He generally does some ove 
haul work on them and if an aq 
dent occurs due to faulty work, 
or his insurance company is likely 
have to pay. 
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Airport Restaurants 


Likewise, most airports sell s¢ 
drinks and some of them sell foo 
You are all familiar with produ 
liability insurance on food and it 
just the same in airport restaura 
as it is any other restaurant. W 
look upon this products liability poly. 
tion of the airport liability policy 
extremely hazardous and we 
charging real money, based upon th 
amount of sales, for this hazard. 0 
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Effecti 
president 


° ~ gndel ag 
course, it can be left out of dy. Ame; 
policy if the prospect does not Waljued 
to pay for it, but most airport open cident 


tors are keenly aware that sui wep 
things can happen, and when it §cdent 
properly explained to them, they ahrcdent 
glad to buy the coverage. ‘dunibis 

I usually find that the airport lid: 4, 
bility policy is the most poorly drawgas 4:4, 
policy that the airport operator haf ipo. ; 
Those of you who have made s 
veys on mercantile or manufacturin 
risks, already know how frequen 
you find mistakes in coverage. T 
is why you make the surveys. I a 
assure you that it is far easier 
find mistakes on airport policies 
it is to find mistakes on grocery stg 
policies. If you know your liabil 
coverages, and apply that knowled 
to an airport in the same way 
you would to a grocery store, y@ ( 
will realize that there is no mysteqnd Casu 
in aviation insurance, and that anpolers of 
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one who can properly insure a whedpeeting h 
barrow can insure an airplane or a@ittctive 1 
airport. the Dit 
to be, 

From an address before the National AMiinafs. of 


sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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MERICAN AUTOMOBILE Fire Insurance 


ompany, St. Louis, Missouri 
ditional Surplus Contributed 


Additional surplus funds totaling $1,000,000 were 
tributed to American Automobile Fire insurance 
ompany by the parent American Automobile Insurance 
fompany on April 25. ‘ 

This new money restores surplus funds to a figure 
igher than $2,125,000 reported on December 31, 1944. 
because of unprofitable underwriting operations in the 
utomobile field, the company’s surplus funds declined 
pst year to $1,271,000. 


ell so 
ll foo 


rodu 
nd it AMERICAN Insurance Group 


auratmtewark, New Jersey 
it. W 
ty Poficial Changes 

plicy 

we af Effective May 1, Laurence E. Falls retired as vice 
pon Uiresident and director of the American Insurance Group 


rd. Vinder a generous retirement allowance. Mr. Falls joined 
r fhe American in 1923 as special agent in Ohio. He was 
ot wal 


Nected assistant secretary in February, 1926, and vice 
| OpeM@resident February, 1927. 

it sud} With the retirement of Mr. Falls, Harold P. Jackson, 
on it Sresident of the Bankers Indemnity, was elected a vice 
hey afrsident of the American and its two fire subsidiaries, 
dlumbia and Dixie, and Bruno C. Vitt, vice president 
{the American was elected a director of that company 
md director, vice president and executive committee 
; Pember of the Bankers Indemnity Company. 
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liabilige Absorb Northern Mutual 

owleds 

ray the A proposal for the merger of the Northern Mutual 
re, yqasalty Company, Chicago, IHinois, and Bankers Life 
mystegm Casualty Company was presented to the policy- 
at algoers of the former company and approved at a special 
2 whetmetting held May 18, 1946. The merger will become 
1¢ of Mietive upon the issuance of a certificate of merger 
the Director of Insurance of Illinois. Policyholders 
to be given a 50% increase in benefits (e.g., death 
ef ts of $1,000 will be increased to $1,500; hospitali- 








KERS Life and Casualty Company 
icago, Illinois 
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CASUALTY — SURETY 





zation benefits of $4 per day will be increased to $6 per 
day and surgical benefits from $100 to $150) in exchange 
for the policyholders’ equities in the mutual. Under 
the merger agreement Bankers Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, of which John D. MacArthur is president, will be 
the surviving company. Bankers Life and Casualty 
operates under the stock plan, having a capitalization of 
$300,000. Northern Mutual wrote accident and health 
premiums of $1,682,887 in 1945, reported assets of 
$1,096,013 and policyholders’ surplus of $347,973. 


BUCKEYE UNION Fire Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


] New Financing 


As authorized by stockholders at the annual meeting 
in March the paid-in capital of Buckeye Union Fire 
Insurance Company is being increased from $200,000 
to $500,000 by payment of a 75% ($150,000) stock 
dividend and sale of 7,500 new shares, par $20, at $50 
each. This change will result in additional resources 
of $375,000 and will raise the company’s capital and 
surplus funds to nearly $1,000,000. 


CAVALIER Insurance Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Now Penna. Casualty Running Mate 


The Cavalier Insurance Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Commercial Credit Company of Balti- 
more, now operates as a running mate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Company, another Commercial Credit 
subsidiary. Previously, until curtailment of activities 
in 1944, it had been operated in conjunction with the 
Calvert Fire in Maryland and California. 

Under the new arrangements in force since the first 
of the year, the Cavalier underwrites automobile lines 
only through the issuance of combination policies with 
the Pennsylvania Casualty. Presently licensed in Mary- 
land, Delaware, District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
Texas and West Virginia, with applications pending in 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Virginia, the Cavalier plans ultimately to extend 
its field of operation to all states in which the casualty 
affiliate transacts business. 
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IN CLEVELAND 
IT’S THE 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


VOGUE ROOM 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 
CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Aviation Policy 


Broader coverage, lower rates and more liberal un- 
derwriting practices were announced by the company 
in presenting its new accident insurance aviation pro- 
gram. Under the new program, coverage will be avail- 
able to private, student and commercial pilots. 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Revised Reinsurance Arrangements 


A portion of the business written by the Dearborn 
National Insurance Company is now retained and the 
balance is reinsured with Eagle Fire, Newark, N. J.; 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., and U. S. Branch of 
Switzerland General under revised arrangements which 
became effective on March 31, 1946. Previously, for 
several years, all business written had been automatically 
reinsured in the American Equitable Assurance Com- 


pany. 
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The Dearborn National reported at the 1945 ye 





end capital stock of $200,000 and net surplus of $2gggptates 
238. Gross premium writings in 1945 less returns we p1 AI, 
$188,000. mount 
urplus 

The 

Ithoug 

: yperate 

DONEGAL & CONOY Mutual Fire Insurance fnany y 
Company, Marietta, Pennsylvania eo 
com 

Casualty Affiliation tructul 
iow ha 


Recognizing the trend toward multiple line coyeg 4! © 
ages, the Donegal & Conoy Mutual Fire Insurap 
Company has completed arrangements for the issuan 
of combination automobile policies with the Motoris 
Mutual Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio, the lattg 





assuming the bodily injury, property damage and med HE EI 

cal payments coverages. Boston, 
The Henry S. Rich General Agency, which conduef 

the operations of the Donegal & Conoy, has been namefityeates 





general agent for the Motorists in Pennsylvania, Ih 

dividual automobile and liability policies will also bf Antic 
issued by the Motorists and policies will be written offinsyran 
a rate and commission basis competitive with the leading with He 











mutual operators in Pennsylvania. Heret 
jurisdic 
howevet 
partmer 
DUBUQUE Fire & Marine Insurance Company feng 
y p e 

Dubuque, lowa 
The | 
NATIONAL RESERVE Insurance Company — fasimpli 
Chicago, Illinois is expec 
ticular 11 
Proposed Consolidation The n 
“qll-in-o 


An agreement for the consolidation of the Dubuquatiachin; 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company and National Regeomplete 
serve Insurance Company, has been approved by thiatruly ‘ 
board of directors of the two companies. Special meet{ The p 
ings of the shareholders of the National Reserve wilfmtion. _ 
be held in Chicago on June 11th and of the Dubuquéjimo oper 
Fire & Marine in Dubuque, Iowa, on June 12th to votiithe othe: 
upon this proposal. agents v 

Under the proposed agreement the successor compati¥immeasu 
will retain the title, Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurancggetail, 
Company. The agreement provides for the issuanq 
of ten shares of stock of the successor company of 
par value at $10 per share for each share of stock out 
standing in both consolidating companies, other tha 
National Reserve stock now owned by Dubuque Fi 
& Marine. 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine, formed in 1883, op 
erates in forty States and the District of Columbia ant Con 
wrote a net premium volume of $3,362,979 in 194) Thi 
At the close of last year the company reported totay “NS 2 
admitted assets of $6.747,386 and capital $1,000,000 ang © 
net surplus $1,642,640. be the 

The National Reserve, sponsored by interests identi and is 
fied with the Dubuaue Fire & Marine, began busines with 
on July 1, 1919. Presently operating in twenty-sige“Mum: 
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iS JSR. ates the company wrote net premiums last year of 
"B | 441,277. Total admitted assets on December 31, 1945 
Wee counted to $3,146,901, capital was $500,000 and net 
urplus, $832,124. Ge: 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine and National Reserve, 
ithough maintaining their independent entities, have 
yperated under virtually the same management for 
ince Fnany years. Both boards of directors are of the opinion 
hat a more profitable operation will result from having 

company with greater assets and a larger capital 
tructure than either of the consolidated companies alone 
now have. The management also believes that substan- 
ial economies will result from the consolidation. 
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e lattd 
I mad HE EMPLOYERS' Group 
Boston, Massachusetts 

onduct 
name—iCreates New Aviation Department 
ia, In 
also lf Anticipating considerable growth in postwar aviation 
tten OMlinsurance, a separate aviation department was organized 
ae with Henry S. Stone as superintendent. 

Heretofore aviation matters have come under the 
jurisdiction of the automobile and aviation department ; 
however, the two divisions now operate as separate de- 


Poartments. 
ONY Ksimplified PPF Policy 


The Employers’ Group have recently made available 
ly asimplified Personal Property Floater policy which it 
sexpected will aid producers in developing this par- 
Hticular line of business. 

The new Personal Property Floater policy, termed an 
“llin-one” policy form, eliminates the necessity of 
ubuqugaiaching numerous endorsements usually required to 
nal Regomplete the coverage and permits producers to deliver 

by thgatruly “comprehensive” policy to assureds. 
| meet The policy itself has been designed for ease in prepa- 
‘ve wilntion. It is simple in character and may be typed in 
ubuqudiwo operations only : one covering the face of the policy, 
to vottthe other to prepare the filing face. That means those 

gents who prepare their own policies will find it of 
ompanitimmeasurable help in cutting down the usual necessary 
Surancegetail. 
ssuanct 
ry of 
ck out 


er thaBARM BUREAU Fire & Tornado Insurance Co. 





ue Fire). ; " 
dionapolis, Indiana 
83, op 
bia ange” Company 
n 19458 
od tote This new mutual company, formed under the spon- 
X00 angship of the Indiana Farm Bureau, received its license 


fm the Indiana Insurance. Department on February 

 jdentig and is now actively operating. It commenced busi- 

yusinesq"s With a contributed surplus of $104,475 and prepaid 

onty-sigeemums of $26,906. The contributions to surplus were 
(Continued on the next page) 
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WE HAVEN'T BEEN ASLEEP 
DURING THE PAST WAR YEARS 


During the past war years, we were success- 
full in increasing our service to our agents, 
and in addition thereto, developed the use 
of the order blank in lieu of applications for 
many uses, introduced the bonded signature 
cards, introduced “bonded contractor’ 
bonds, and brought out a full line of adver- 
tising leaflets for the use of our agents, to- 
gether with the handiest rate manual ever 


published. 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 
Western Surety Bldg. 21 W. 10th Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Illinois 
A are invited to write for samples of the order blanks devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through helping agents to 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S 


OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 








All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


e AMERICAN 


A Stock Company 


Home Office Orlando, 





FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 





Florida 
































BALTIMORE 


A PROGRESSIVE 


ny 


NEW YORK 


SURETY and CASUALTY 


COMPANY 




















GREA 


omp' 


FARM BUREAU Fire and Tornado—Continy 


made by members of the Indiana Farm Bureay, 


business is written at a deviation from tariff rates J Running 
in addition policies are on the participating plan, 

The officers of the company are: President, Hasgi The 
Schenck, vice president and treasurer, Larry Brangg San Ft 
secretary, Everett Jeanes. The manager of the gg orgamiz 
pany, V. V. King, formerly was associated with @ Wester 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com any, initial 1 

The board of directors comprise Arthur FE. Apne 000, co 
George Doup, Addison Drake, George Elliott, C, Eq) $500,00 
Moseley, Victor H. Schalliol, Frank C. Scott, Logj The 
Taylor, J. Walter Thompson and Albert Yoder, » | under ‘ 

Compe! 
reorgar 
title. A 
FARM BUREAU Mutual Insurance Company pe ob 


of Missouri, Jefferson City, Missouri 


New Company 





was licensed April 1, 1946. Officers are: Presid 
H. E. Slusher ; vice president, J. S. Williamson; sec 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Company of = 
ARD 


tary, Coe Pritchett; treasurer, Frank Johnson. | Mines 
Correcti 
b 
FARMERS UNION Mutual Automobile Insurance a, 
Company, Des Moines, lowa Vinnes 
Financi: 
Name Changed on i 
89.6 ins 


Farmers Union Mutual Automobile Insurance Com} 
pany shortened its title with the approval of the Iow 
Insurance Department to Farmers Casualty Compan 
(Mutual). 





INDEM 
GLENS FALLS Group — 
Glens Falls, New York Broaden 
Additions to Official Staff Disec 
ettes, tc 


Four new officers were elected at the annual meetinggioreke 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, Commerce Fhoynce; 


surance Company and Glens Falls Indemnity Compat}ment th 
Robert A. Leeret, formerly manager of the auexcent , 
mobile and inland marine departments, and Frank ! Approv 


ouisia! 


Roberts, formerly personnel director, were made se 
taries of the fire companies while Robert R. Cowlé 
chief accountant, and Karl E. Sand, cashier, becatiipand. 
assistant comptroller and assistant treasurer, respé 
tively, of all of the companies in the group. The new} Reon, 
elected officers all have had long experience with th; py, 
Glens Falls organization. ent of 
The group also announced the appointment of Gordhanounc 
S. Barnum as personnel director to fill the vacang oreign 
created by the promotion of Mr. Roberts. Mr. Barthes. | 
since 1939 has been manager of the premium fina ntly at 
department of the Glens Falls Investing Corporatic 
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GREAT WESTERN Fire & Marine Insurance 
ompany, San Francisco, California 


Lu, 


tes Running Mate for California Compensation 









assil The California Compensation Insurance Company, 
ani San Francisco, California, has announced plans for the 
e " organization of a running mate under the title Great 
ith Western Fire & Marine Insurance Company. Proposed 
ty. [initial resources of the new stock company are $1,000,- 
Arm) 000, comprising capital stock $500,000 and net surplus 
au} $500,000. | eS 
Low The California Compensation was originally formed 
» lunder California laws in 1933 as the Limited Mutual 
Compensation Insurance Company. The company was 
reorganized as a stock company in 1944 under its present 
title. At the close of last year it reported total admitted 
assets in excess of $3,500,000 and total policyholders’ 
surplus of nearly $625,000. 


Issov 
sid 





ARDWARE Indemnity insurance Company of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Correction Notice 
~ 

The combined loss and expense ratio (case basis) 
1945, on Hardware Indvmnity Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, presented in the 
Financial Statement Figures, page 103, Fire anp Casvu- 
atty News, April, 1946, should be corrected to read 
896 instead of 111.4. 


rancg 


. Com} 
> Tow 
mpan 


INDEMNITY Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Broadens Burglary Policy 


Discontinuance of the $50 limitation on cigars, cigar- 
. jettes, tobacco, fountain pens and narcotics in its new 
cetiN&Storekeeper’s Burglary and Robbery policy was an- 
ree Smounced by the company. Under its new insuring agree- 
npatyment the storekeeper is protected up to the usual $250, 
; atlexcept on jewelry which remains at the $50 limitation. 
ink “Approval of the broader form has not been granted by 
“ow! ouisiana and New York. 


neca 
respet 
new 


ith th 









Epands Foreign Department 


Reopening of offices in the Philippine Islands, Shang- 
ai, Hong Kong and India. as well as the re-establish- 
ent of claim. facilities in the key cities of Europe was 
announced by the North America Group. The group’s 
acamforeign department established a casualty and bonding 
arnipection under the supervision of G. W. Guerrini, pres- 


fina wntly at the New York office. 
ratio 


zordo 
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Insurance Companies 
Have DICKSON 


do the investigating and adjusting. 


Departments Under Management of Experienced Men: 
AUTOMOBILE — CASUALTY — FIRE — FLOATER 
INLAND MARINE—AVIATION—COMPENSATION 


AIRCRAFT LOSSES 





CLAIMS SERVICED BY PLANE 


Your Inquiry Is Invited 


DICKSON 


ADJUSTING COMPANY 
1627 K St. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. REpublic 6389 
Nights, Holidays—Warfield 2269 or Michigan 6390 
Territory: MARYLAND—VIRGINIA— 
DIST 


RICT OF COLUMBIA 
Aviation Service to: WEST VIRGINIA—N. CAROLINA 











Peweererwreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeepewwruere we eee 


were ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Seeeeeeeweeeweeeweeet 


= =e eee eeeewpeeweeee re ree eee eee Ja. ‘=. = 2 
el ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SCHROEDER HOTELS 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 
Fireprooi— Sleep in Safety 
Hotel Northland 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Hotel Loraine 
MADISON, WIS. 


Hotel Wausau 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Hotel Retlaw 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Hotel Duluth 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Hotel Astor 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hotel Calumet 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Hotel Vincent 
BENTON HARBOR, 
MICH. 





The Pride 
of Wisconsin 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
MILWAUKEE 


Hotel Indiana 
WABASH, IND. 


We aim to serve our insurance company friends, exec- 
utives and agents. 


eee eeeweweewweeweeeeeeeeerrererrrrrrererertrfr.gT"®***ot,rrrrtrrerre«t 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


we Oull Dy y 
ateetse 

Casual Whee 
suey rc 





Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 
































Saint Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 




















INSURO MEDIC Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


LO 





New Company 














This company was licensed as a legal reserve compa 
April 1, 1946. Active operation will begin upon comf 
pletion of the company’s financial structure, paid 
capital, $100,000 and surplus, $100,000. Reports furthe 
state that under a single policy contract the compar 
will provide: hospitalization, doctors bills, surgery 
nurse, ambulance and insurance in the event of aca 
dental or natural death. Subscribers will be permittef¥vor 
to choose their own doctor and hospital. Infants anfelas 
acceptable under the plan provided they are at leagburs 
three months old. The officers are to be: Presidentfraf 
Pioneer Fisher; vice president in charge of underwrit§Lar: 
ing, Jack H. Penter; vice president in charge, of claimsfCoo 
R. H. Channell.. Operations are to be confined to Texash te: 
but plans are being formulated for the company‘fows 
further expansion. xen 

ttc 


IOWA Mutual Insurance Company 

De Witt, lowa MA 
Balti 

Deviation Reduced 

The Iowa Mutual Insurance Company, recently an- 

nounced a change from 20% to 15% in the deviation§ 4 

from tariff rates on all mercantile and inland marineh,aity 

lines. dvai 


orp 
ludi 


KANSAS CITY Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Stock Offering 





An offering of 50,000 shares of new common stock” “ 
has been made to stockholders of Kansas City Fire & or st 
Marine Insurance Company, each stockholder receiving 
the right to subscribe for one new share for each share _,, 
held at $23 per share. (b 

Underwritten by a group headed by First Bostonpvid 
Corporation the new financing will net the companyp*® 
$1,100,000. The additional funds will be used to pro 
vide for expansion in fire and allied lines of insurane 
and the writing of certain casualty lines. 


/ 












LINCOLN Mutual Casualty Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





Adds New Line 





Authorization to write the business of insuring railfie fo 
way employees against loss of position resulting from the 
their discharge or suspension, in addition to the linepourt 
now being written, was granted the Lincoln Mutuamiys 
Casualty Company, by the Michigan Insurance Depart , 
ment. Aliza 
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OYAL Automobile Insurance Company 


y . . 
Fos Angeles, California 


ew Company 





Formerly chartered as the Pioneer Automobile In- 


ompan 
‘urance Company and formed by Los Angeles negro 









On com . ; 
paid-iggnterests, this company is reported to have applied for 
-furthelbermission to sell stock. Plans call for the sale of 






ompami—l 50,000 shares of stock at $3 per share, par value $1, 
surgeryproducing a capital of $150,000 and $300,000 surplus. 
of acaCharter provisions will permit the company to write; 
ermittevorkmen’s compensation, fire, liability, disability, plate 
ants anglass, common carrier liability, boiler and machinery, 
at leagburglary, credit, sprinkler leakage, automobile and air- 
residenteraft lines. Officers are to be: President, Wendell E. 
derwrit¥Larson; vice president and secretary, Forrest A. Mc- 
f claims{Coo; treasurer, David R. Crawford. It is understood 
0 Texawh technical advisory board was named which is as fol- 
mpany'fows : Joseph P. Lipp of the Thomas V. Humphreys 
yeneral Agency ; George Neal of Employers Casualty ; 
Dtto Lilly a claims adjuster. 


















MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 










» Reimburse R.F.C. 
ntly an- 
leviation§ A plan for the recapitalization of the Maryland Cas- 
_ Marinehalty Company and the liquidation of all capital funds 
dvanced to the company by the Reconstruction Finance 
orporation (totaling approximately $30,825,000, in- 
uding principal and interest to July 1, 1946) through 
e sale of new preferred stock was approved by the 
Board of Directors. 
Voting control of the company will be restored to 
he present stockholders under the plan in that holders 
bf the common stock of the company, other than R.F.C., 
on stockgte to have full preemptive rights to subscribe, pro rata, 
, Fire gpor stock of each of the two new classes: 
(a) Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock (Non-Con- 
vertible ) 
(b) Convertible Preferred Stock 
- Bostonpividends on the latter stock will be non-cumulative 
| xcept if earned in any one year and not declared in 


eceiving 
ch share 


me at year. It is proposed to sell 240,000 shares of 
nsurane@emulative Prior Preferred Stock (Non-Convertible) 


quidating value, $50 per share, producing $12,000,000; 
e other $12,000,000 to be realized by the sale of 
980,000 shares of Convertible Preferred Stock, liquidat- 
* Deg value $25. Bankers underwriting the issue are the 
ms of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; The 
irst Boston Corporation ; Lehman Brothers and Paine, 
ebber, Jackson & Curtis. 

A suit filed in March, 1943 in the U. S. District Court, 
thicago, by a group of stockholders who objected to 
ring railme form of the 1942 financing, was decided in favor 
ing fromg! the company and R.F.C. and upheld in the Circuit 
the linegourt of Appeals. These differences between the com- 
. Mutuafany’s management and the dissident stockholders have 
» Depart¥en amicably composed and the present plan of recap- 

ation concurred in by this group. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1946 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 
PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 











NATIONAL Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


License Suspended 


The certificate of authority of this company has been 
suspended for a period of ninety days effective June 14, 
1946, by California Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison. Suspension of the license may be terminated 
at the end of thirty days if the company conforms with 
specific conditions designated in the suspension order. 

Charges brought by the Insurance Commissioner 
against the company and which resulted in the suspen- 
sion order are as follows: use of the “Compromise and 
Release” form without approval of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission ; settlement of claims under workmen’s 
compensation policies for an amount less than that due 
under the terms of the said policies ; compelling claim- 
ants under workmen’s compensation policies to accept 
either less than the amount due under the terms of the 
policies or to resort to litigation in order to secure the 
amount due; failure to pay proper amounts due claim- 
ants under workmen’s compensation policies. These 


charges resulted from a Convention examination made 


by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, Texas and 
California as of December 31, 1943. 

The order does not affect any of the company’s exist- 
ing policies or renewals. The company is not prevented 
from paying any claims; only the right to solicit, nego- 
tiate or execute new contracts is denied the company 
during the suspension period. 
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Maurice M. WaLsH 


General Agent Alabama 
President 
BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE AGENTS— 


dayA: 


‘**Bituminous has enabled us 
to give the kind of service 
we like to give!” 


“We have been your general agents in Ala- 
bama for sixteen years and have furnished 
many clients with Bituminous policies. We 
have been happy in this representation, as, 
during that time, we have appreciated the 
promptness and cheerfulness with which Bi- 
tuminous has settled claims. 


“By your splendid record in this agency, you 
have earned our unqualified esteem. Because 
of your constant cooperation, you have en- 
abled us to give the kind of service we like 
to give.” 
Very truly yours, 

Walsh Insurance Agency, Inc. 

(Signed) Maurice M. Walsh, Pres.-Treas. 


Bituminous is an organization that understands 
the agent’s problems, works from an agent’s 
viewpoint, and serves the agent as well as his 
policyholders. For every agent, Bituminous of- 
fers prompt, valuable assistance through ample 
offices at home and in the field, and from spe- 
cialists in every department. 


ous Cas 
Brey PORATIO WALT 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


ASSETS OVER $14,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation, Compre- 
hensive Liability, Public Liability, Property Damage, 
Comprehensive Personal Liability and Automobile 


Liability. 
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NATIONAL nt ae 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Initial Payments Made 






National Lloyd’s placed in the hands of Hazelton } 
Joyce, deputy insurance commissioner, as receiver 
February, 1944, has paid the first distribution of 794 
to creditors whose claims had been filed and approvg 


NODAK Mutual Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


New Company 





The North Dakota Insurance Department granted 
license April 23, 1946, to this company. Formed wi 
a paid-in surplus of $50,000, it will write fire, 
lightning, tornado, liability, disability, automobile, 
and occupancy, steam boiler and miscellaneous ling, 
Further details will be furnished when available. 


OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU Mutual Insuranats! 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 2 





New Company 





Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Company 
incorporated March 15, 1946, was licensed to write fu 
coverage automobile and tractor insurance on April ff 
1946. The company has a paid-in surplus of $26,50 





OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 





Recent Changes 


Recent additions to executive personnel include T. { 
Scanlon, appointed manager of the life insurance dq 
partment ; Joseph J. McGee, Jr., elected a vice presidd 
and Joseph C. Dodge, appointed manager of the cla 
department. 








OLD HOMESTEAD Hail Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Company 
The Old Homestead Hail Insurance Company 


licensed by the Nebraska Insurance Department to 
hail insurance on April 1. 
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ERLESS Casualty Company 
eene, New Hampshire 


ew Capitalization Approved 





elton | 
eiver 
f 79Y, 
pprove 





Permission to sell 50,000 shares of common stock at 
14 per share, par value $5 was granted the Peerless 
yalty Company by the Securities Exchange Com- 
ission. As of May 31, 1946, capital was increased from 
750,000 to $1,000, 000 and $350,000 plus contributed to 


irplus. 











ESOLUTE Fire Insurance Company 
evidence, Rhode Island 















dditions to Official Staff 


ranted 
ned wi 
ire, 


Recent additions to the official staff of this conypany 
ohn C. Blackall who was appointed resident coun- 
“%i and E. B. Jurgensen who was named secretary. 


— Mr. Blackall, a member of the Connecticut Bar since 
se. iélq?3, has been actively identified with insurance circles 


many years. He was Insurance Commissioner of 
onnecticut from 1935 to 1943 and served as president 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Jurgensen who is in charge of the accounting and 
istical divisions has had a long experience in the in- 
SUrONGEirance field including thirteen years as senior exam- 
ner for the Insurance Department of Connecticut and 

mn years as comptroller of the Providence Washington 
surance Company. 


Jompany 
write fu 





SEABOARD Surety Company 
New York, New York 


New Director 


George W. Bovenizer has been elected a director of the 
Seaboard Surety Company. Mr. Bovenizer is a partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and also a director of the Pennroad 
Corp. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 


STANDARD NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Stock Company 


The Standard National Insurance Company which 
was chartered under the laws of Georgia on January 2, 
1946, commenced business on May 8th. Formed under 
the sponsorship of Hurt and Quin, Inc., a prominent 
general agency firm, the company began business with 
a paid in capital of $100,000 and a paid in surplus of 
similar amount. Underwriting operations will be con- 
fined to fire reinsurance only. 

The officers of the company all of whom are members 
of the board of directors follows: President, Langdon 
C. Quin, vice-president and treasurer, Robert S. 
Ouinn, vice-presidents, Parks Huntt and D. Lee 
Wicker ; secretary, Langdon C. Quin, Jr. 
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$26,500 
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Casualty Results 
Results 


and Preview 

Francisco Conflagration 
Valuation of Common 

by Classes—Stock Fire 

ER IDOE: oincdies ns isn bc 0 von tessccebe ch oee June 17 


PONY Biewriting by Classes—Stock Fire ...............ccc.0.. 


LEGAL 


lioo Workmen’s Compensation—Kenneth R. Thompson. i 93 
Me Says, The—Thomas E. Lipscomb ...........+.+++++++ June 71 





pany Vv 








it to writes of Interstate Motor Carriers—Clarence R. Conklin. ‘Feb. J 
DR SEs dataset teh sheet hanes on'ss0as svitdevssni ye Mar. 

‘ Policy jppe sone MeElraevy, Jr. ......20ceccceee Jan. 75 

SS Wi SOOM cc iva bocca sevcsacet cécocecteeess June 75 
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From senate 1946, to Date, Inclusive 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident and Health Developments Mar. 
Accounting Methods for the Small Agency—/. D. Fitts...... are. 39 
Accounting Records—Oscar LBeling 
Accounting Records—Part Il—Oscar Beling 
Aoseey and Home Office News 
o_ Problem, The—Owen G. Jackson 
nt’s fae rom An—Morton V. V. White 
rport Liability—Z. L. Stephenson ...........-c0eeceeeeees 
Ate We Guilty?”’—JIrving W. Kelsey . we 
Automobile Liability—Aibert E. Spottke 
Automobile Outlook—Albert E. Spottke . 
Automobile Problems—Robert I. Catlin .........0ceeesceeeeee Apr. 
Buyer’s Functions, A—Lowe H. Wiggers 
Aviation Insurance— k. Leslie Cize 
Buyers’ Round Table 
California Files Brief in Regulation Suit 
CE, ENED « ccba LOhewswcseces seas s tpescaniwecseussu Feb. 70 





Cash Value of a Local Agency—Walter H. Bennett ........ Apr. 32 
C.P.C.U. Examination Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ............ \ 
Part IIl—Insurance [Principles and Practices ............ Jan. 41 
Part IlIl—General Education .......cccccccscscvccvcceess . 43 
DN MD «ou 6b Cb 4rbs 040040006 ares ve codustbes ogee She . 45 
Part V—Accounting and Finance ..........:ceeeeseeeeees Apr. 49 
Casualty Review—Alan 0. Robinson 
SE, ED Sic sg ck kbd eeha dear ecbeepioeatenepeste May 49 
Pe PR OTe rere May 53 
Compensation Insurance ..........ccecccsscscccveevesecees June 49 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Modern Selling—Stuart Richards 

Multiple Line Bills Introduced in New York 

Multiple Line Goal—John A. Diemand 

poets le Underwriting—Robert EF. Dineen 

York Legislative Proposals 

s100 Equals $1,000—Joseph D. Lazenby 
utlook for Use & Occupancy—Henry C. 

Pirates with Pens—Frank J. Wilson 

Plan First—Then Advertise—Z. R. 

Profitable Sideline, A—P. W. Stade 

Quiz of the Month 

Regulation Of or For the Public—Charles C. 

Report of the Administration—Hunter Brown 

Safety and Production—Sidney Weinberger 

Safety Awar 

Sales Slants from Other Fields 

Sales Plan, Five Point—Raymond C. Drelier - 

Selling Tips oe | rere e rrr errr Mag 

Service to the Public—Oscar Beling } 

State Compulsory Health Insurance Measures- 


Collision Rates Increased 

Commercial Car Rates 

Company Developments 

Comprehensive Personal Liability 

Conciliation Preferred—Averell Broughton ...........es0e- wed 
Conventions Ahead 

Credit Insurance—H. Lloyd Jones ..........20.eeceee $v canon 
Fifty Years of Achievement—Percy Bugbee 

ee NONE TM, DUI occ ca cvececvccccdscccscocsesdede May 
Fire Losses 

Five Point Sales Plan—Raymond C. Dreher 

Foreign Trade Forum—Henry C. Thorn 

Four Score Years—Frank A. Christensen 

Government and the Insurance Business- 

Hemispheric Conference 

Highway Safety Conference—Maj. Gen. 

“A House Divided”—F. W. Sawyer 

How to Outsell the Other Fellow—L. C. Brownson 

How to Sell Quality (Book Condensation) 

Human Relations—J. Dewey Dorsett .............2.2ceceeeee May 
Inspections for Fire Control—John i. Craig 

Insurance in the Lee—William A. Sullivan 

Insurance Research—Frank Lang ...........cceeeceecsecceese May 
EEE FEN CE On rey Apr. 
Insurance Stock Quotations June 
It’s Mutually Advantageous—Boston-Old Colony Companies.Jan. 
Lawyer and Insurance, The—Ralph H. Blanchard J 
Loss Agreement on Overlapping Coverage 

Meeting the Challenge—John A. Diemand 
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Stock Index, Best’s 

Uniform Accounting—Robhert E. Dineen 
Use & Occupancy, Outlook for—Henry C. 
Wasted Lives 

We Must Be Vigilant—Carleton IJ. Fisher 
Workmen’s Compensation Rates Amended 


PROG occccccean 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident and Casualty, New York 
(Examined) Apr. 109 
Aer-Auto Inter-Insurance, Kankakee 
(See Aeronautic and Automotive) Mar. 102 
Aeronautic and Automotive, a 
(Adopts New Title) . 102 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Witten” 
(Stockholders’ Report) Mar. 102 
Aetna Fire Group, Hartford 
New Director) Jan. 93 
Staff Advancements) Mar. 102 
Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 
Licensed eb. 99 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Consolidations Completed) ..... May 103 
American Automobile Fire, St. Louis 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) -June 95 


American Casualty, Reading 


(New Official) ar. 102 


M 
American Farmers Mutual, Lake imo 
Fe 


(Examined) 
American Fire & Casualty, Orlando 
(Aviation Division Established) . Mar. 102 
American Insurance Group, Newark 
(Multiple Underwriting Powers)..Feb. 99 
(Official Changes) June 95 
American Insurance, Newark 
Dividend Increase) 
100th Anniversary) 

American International, New York 
(Indian Affiliate Established) é 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 

New Officials) 
Recent Appointments) Ma 
American Progressive Health, tiie ork 
(New Company May 103 
American Reserve, New York 
Dividend) 
New Director) 
American States, Indianapolis 
(Examined) 
elina Casualty, 
ew Compan 
Arcadia Life & 
New Company) 
Associated Aviation, New York 
Rates Decreased) Mar. 102 
Aamasioted Fire & Marine, San Francisco 
apital Readjustment) Feb. 99 
At a ic City Fire, Atlantic City 
(Discontinues Insur. Operations). May 103 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) 
Automotive Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Increases Surplus) 
Aviation & General, London 
(Dominion License) J 
Bankers eeomaty Insurance, Newark 
(New eee May 104 
Bankers Life 
(To Absorb Be Mutual)....June 95 
Jan. 93 


Mar. 102 
Apr. 109 


-May 103 


asualty, Chicago 


Bituminous Casualty, Rock Island 
(Cleaveland, Jr., President) 

Boston Insurance, Boston 

iN poe Split-Up 





ew Vice President) ose) 3 
Dividend Increase) ............. Apr. 109 


Broward Surety, Fort Lauderdale 
(Dissolved) 


104 


Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus 
(Extends Underw riting Powers).May 104 
(Affiliate’s Capital Enlarged) ..--May 104 

Buckeye Union Fire, Columbus 
(Capital Enlarged) May 104 
(New Financing) June 95 

California Compensation, San Francisco 
(See Great Western Fire & Marine) 

June 99 

Camden Fire Insurance, Camden 

(Ocean Marine Appointment) ....Feb. 99 


Canadian Fire Insurance, Winnipeg 

(Charter Amendments Approved) Apr. 109 
Cavalier Insurance, Baltimore 

(Now Pa. C asualty Running Mate) June 95 
Century Insurance, New York 

(Gwyn Advanced) 


Coal Operators Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Purchases Office) Apr. 109 

Colonial Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Additional Funds Contributed) Feb. 100 


Commerce Casualty & Surety, Kansas Ne 
(Recently Incorporated) Feb. 100 

Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Increases Capital) 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
(New Aviation Policy) 

Consolidated Taxpayers Mut., New York 
(Examined) May 105 


Continental Casualty, 
(Reelected Director) 
(Premium Volume) 
fy eee meg Report) 
Aviation Insurance) 

(Official Changes) 

Continental Insurance, New York 
(Annual Statement) " 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire, New York 
(Licensed) Jan. 9% 

Country Mutual Casualty, Chica 
(See Ill. Agricultural Mutual). .-Mar. 106 


Comjon Mutual Fire, Chicago 


See Farmers Mutual etaserance) 
Mar. 103 


Chicago 


Craftsman Insurance, Boston 
(New Officers) 

Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Revised Reinsurance Arrangements) 

June 96 

Donegal & Conoy Mutual Fire, Marietta 
(Casualty Affiliation) June 96 

Dorchester Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Non-Assessable Policies) 101 

Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Proposed Consolidation) 

Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Creates New Aviation Department) 


June 97 
(Simplified PPF Policy) 
Employers Insurance, Birmingham 
(Capital Increase Contemplated) Feb. 101 
(Capital Increased) Mar. 103 


Eureka Casualty, Los Angeles 
(Complete Liquidation) 

Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Official Staff Changes) ar. 

Farm Bureau Fire & Tornado, Indianapolis 
(New Company) June 97 


Feb. 


June 96 


Mar. 103 


Farm Bureau Mutual, Jefferson Cit 
(New Company) 
(New Company) 

Farmers Casualty, 
(See Farmers Union Mutual) J 

Farmers Elevator Mutwal, Des Moise 
(Newly Licensed) 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(New Title) 

Farmers Union Mutual 
Moines (Name Changed) 

Federal Insurance, Flemington 
(Re-Enters Philippines) 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
(Stockholders’ Report) 

(Recent Elections) 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) .... 

Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Joins Aircraft Group) 

(Charter Revision) Mar. 
(“No Claim Credit” Request Bend) 


Des Moines 


A atomsealiala 
J 


Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
(Crafts Succeeds Hannah) 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 
(Organizing) Ma. 
General Insurance, Seattle 
(Change in Operational ) - 


(Auto Underwriting Revised) . 
(Kruz Resigning) 

General Reinsurance, 
(Raises Dividend Rate) 


Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Additions to ficial Staff) 
Great Western Fire & Marine, S u 
(Running Mate for Cal. Compenas 
une 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 
(Pooling Arrangements Revised Feb. 
Great American Group, New York 
(Keep Reassumes residency) ...Jall. 
Harbor Insurance, San Diego 
(In Process of Organization). ...Apr. 
Hardware Indemnity, Minneapolis — 
(Correction Notice) w 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty, Harleys 
(Broadens Charter) Apr. 
Hartford Accident € Indemnity, o- 
(Premium Volume) Feb, 
(New Officers) 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartnee 
(Analysis of Year-End Data) . 
(New Officers) 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
(Recent Elections) 
Home Fleet, New York 
(Staff Changes) 
Home Indemnity, New York 
(Elect Vice Pres. & Secretary)...Jal 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual, Chicago 
(Adopts New Title) Mar. 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Withdraws from Canadian Ass’ a . 





(Broadens Burglary Policy) 

(Expands Foreign ‘Department) . 
Indemnity Marine Assurance, London 

(Marine Management Changes). .Feb. 
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diana Farm Bureau Fire, Indianapolis 


Mar. 106 
Organizing) 
jiana Lumbermens Mutual, indianapolis 


Advanced) . 
petrial Insurance, Flemington 


Morris Plan Affi liate) 


Acquires Nation: ul F. 
{amilton) 


Company 
reo Bene artme 4. established) 


Instalment Plan Extended) 
ea Ye Siecrerse Installment Plan) 

a é roves insta 1e a 
New York App Flan) 4, 
uro Medic Life, Dallas 


New Company) 
er-Insurance Ex 


June 100 
mange. Los — - 
urance Revisions) ..-May 7 
Dor ory Casualty, Cincinnati 
Stockholders’ Re port) 
\fficial Changes) 
a Mutual | a 
ion Reducec 
ee Mutual Casualty, Jamestown 
Sxamined) Feb. 104 
mestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
Discontinues Automobile Dividends) - 
May 10 
n Marshall Insurance, Huntington 
New Company) Jan. 
Dissolved) ------sseeseeeeeeeees May 107 
nsas City Fire & em Kansas City 
New Resources) Apr. 113 
Expansion Program) | x Apr. 113 
nsas City Fire & & Marine, Kansas City 
stock Offering) June 100 


DeWitt 


“Bperty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
. June 


Volume by —— 
som Bonding & Insurance, 
see Merchants Casualty) 
,coln Mutual Casualty, Detroit 
Adds New Line) June 100 
L Automobile, Los Angeles 
New Company) ......cesesceees June 101 
mbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
Recent Promotions) 
Kemper Denies Charges) 
mber Mutual Fire, Boston 
Expansion of Agency Facilities 
Planned) 
nhattan Mutual Automobile, New York 
Examined) Mar. 10 
land Casualty, Baltimore 
Plans Refinancing) 
Stockholders’ Report) 
9 Reimburse R.F.C.) 
sachusetts Bonding, Boston 
Proposes to Amend Charter). 
Stockholders’ Report) :!Mar. 108 
hants Casualty, Lincoln 
‘o Change Title) May 108 
rchants Mutual Casualty, wager 
Auto Dividends Suspended) . 
olume by Lines) ‘Apr. 
tropolitan Fire Reassurance, New York 
opposed Title Change) . Feb. 
ierestitane, Havana 
Se Rhode Island Insurance).. 


Lincoln 


-Feb. 105 


-May 110 
phigan Shoe Dealers Mutual, Lansing 
! jew Title) 109 
est Mutual Insurance, Ghicage 
eb. 105 
lers National Insurance, Chicago 
Staff Changes) Mar. 109 
F, A. Mutual Insurance, Columbia 
ned Company) Feb. 104 
sts Mutual Insurance, rr 
jee Donegal & Conoy Mutual). .. June 96 
ual Fire Insurance, Boston 
Addition to Staff) 
ual Indemnity, Ardmore, Okia. 
ew Company) ............ ++eeeMay 108 
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Mutual Medical Insurance, Indiana a 
(New Company) . yl 
National Automobile & Cas., Los ‘ingeles 
(Reports Substantial Volume mer ng 
pr 


(Reduces Commissions) 

(License Suspended) J 
National Chiropractic, Webster City 

(New Company Apr 
National Fire & 

(Bogert Pleads Guilty) 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

(Initial Payments Made) 
National Mutual eeesy Tulsa 

(See Tri-State Companies) 
National Protective Ins., _ ee City 

(Official Changes) . Mar. 109 
National Reserve Insurance, ea. 

(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) . June 96 
National Surety, New York 

(Recent Elections) ......... -...-Apr. 115 


National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(To Revive Casualty Affiliate) .Feb. 106 
National Union ma benny Pittsburgh 
(See National Union Fire) Feb. 106 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
(Examined Mar. 109 
New Jersey Mfrs. ‘Ass'n Fire, Trenton 
(Dividend to Policyholders) Feb. 107 


Nodak Mutual Insurance, Fargo 
(New Company) 

North British Group, New York 
(Official Staff Advancements) . 
North Continent Fire, New York 

(Morris Plan Affiliate) 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Dividend Payment) 


Northern Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(See Bankers Life & Casualty)...June 95 
Northwestern Insurance, Seattle 
COW, COMRBERT) vocsccccesccsccs Mar. 110 
(Newly Licensed) 
Norwich Union Group, New York 
(Addition to U. S. Staff) 
Ohio Medical Indemnity, Columbus 
(New Company) Jan 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Oklahoma City 
(New Company) une 102 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(Recent Changes) June 102 
Old Homestead Hail, 
(New Company) 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
(Collision Rates Increased) .... 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Reports Large A. & H. Increases) 
Apr. 116 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco * 
(Mylod Now President) Apr. 116 
(Surplus Contribution) ........./ Apr. 116 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(Executive ene Mar. 110 
(Plans New Capitalization) 
(New Capitalization wig og -June 103 
poe Liberty Insurance, West Chester 
(Additional Funds Contributed) Feb. 107 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(See Cavalier Insurance) June 95 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg 
(Examined) 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Addition to Staff) 
Postal Life & Casualty, 
(Executive Changes) 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(New Official) May 109 
Preferred Automobile, Grand Rapids 
(Name Changed) Feb. 10 
Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(See Preferred Automobile) ..... 


arine, New York 
Feb. 106 


June 102 


Feb. 107 


Lincoln 
June 102 


Mar. 110 


eb. 107 


Providence Washington, Providence 


(Official Changes) Mar. 111 
Public National, Miami Beach 

(Increases Capital ) D ad 110 
Reinsurance Corporation, New Yo 

(Official Staff Changes) May 110 
Republic Indemnity, Dallas 

(New Affiliate) Feb. 108 
Republic Indemnity, Tucson 

(Capital Increased) ............. Mar. 111 
Reserve Insurance, Chicago 

(New Company) 
Resolute Fire Insurance, Providence 

(Additions to Official Staff) Ju 
Retail Druggists Mutual, Cincinnati 

(New Title) Mar. 111 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 

(Ultramar Arrangements Terminated) 

Jan. 100 

(Instalment Premium Plan) ....Feb. 108 
(Agreement Reached) 


Royal Exchange Assurance, London 
(See Indemnity Marine) 


St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
(Annual Statement) . 108 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 
(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 111 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(New Director) June 103 
Sequoia Insurance, San Francisco 
(In Process of Organization) -May 111 
Shawnee Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
(Reorganized) ‘eb 
Southern Fidelity Mutual, Durham 
(Examined) 
Southern Fire Insurance, Durham 
(Stock Dividend) 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit 
(New Directors) Feb. 
Standard Mutual Casualty, eee 
(Examined) 
Standard Mutual Insurance, rename 
(New Stock Company) June 103 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami 
(New Company) 
Sun Insurance Group, 
(Middleton Retired) 
(New Secretary) 
Threshermen’s Mutual, Fond du Lac 
(See Wisconsin Brotherhood) ...Apr. 117 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Premium Volume) 
Tri-State Companies, Oklahoma City 
(Purchased ar. 112 
Union Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Guaranty Fund Enlarged) 
United Casualty, Cedar oo 
(Newly Incorporated) ........... Feb. 110 
United Insurers, Denver 
(New Reciprocal) J 
(Attorney-in-Fact Adopts New Title) 
May 111 
United States Casualty, New York 
yest — of Business) 


ined) Ma 
8s. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
© Ecameain Jan. 101 
(Annual Statement Filed) 
United States Guarantee, New York 
(Official Changes) Mar. 113 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Examined) Jan. 101 
Veterans Aircraft, Oakland 
(New Compan y) May 111 
Vuican — & y AY Birmingham 
(Licensed Jan. 102 
Western Casualty & & Surety, Kanes, ‘city 
(Increases Capital . 110 
Wm. Penn Fire ecb. sieahiatens 
(New Treasurer) —_ 7 
(Installment Plan Approved).. 
Wisconsin Brotherhood, Fond du “Lae 
COMORES TN) ve cc vcevescss -...-Apr. 117 


109 
- 100 
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U.S.FS&G, 
FIFTIETH 





Tue year was 1896. The needs of American Business for 
corporate suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 8,000 agents, 
located throughout the United States and Canada, help safeguard 
business and the individual by writing practically all forms of 
fidelity and surety bonds and casualty insurance policies. In the 


Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, U. S. F. & G. is Protection! 


Us.aG, 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Office: Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Consult your insurance agent or broker ae @s you would your doctor or lawyer 

















An Agents’ 


Advisory Committee 
18,000 STRONG 


EACH YEAR, North America selects two Agents’ Advisory 
Committees, Fire and Casualty, to confer with its execu- 
tives and department heads about the problems of 
production and underwriting. 

In a larger sense, every one of the 18,000 agents of 
the North America Companies is a member of our Ad- 
visory Committees, because North America’s progress 
stems from constant contact with members of the Amer- 
ican Agency System. It has a deep appreciation of their 


cooperation in helping us to keep the insurance business 


f j PRESIDENT ; 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


got NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Aiilaclelphia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


alert and responsive to public needs. 
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